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PIETY IN HIGH LIFE—A SKETCH OF LADY MAXWELL. 


BY DANIEL WISE. 


Tur extremes of society—the highest and the 
lowest—often meet at a common point of misery. 
In the former, misery is clad in silken garments, 
and crowned with the glowing lusters of wealth; in 
the latter, it is covered with unsightly rags, and sits 
in obscurity and darkness. In the former, pride, 
vanity, envy, ambition, disgust, prey upon victims 
gairishly arrayed in splendor; in the latter, bitter- 
ness, recklessness, despair, torment their prey in 
abodes of squalid wretchedness. In the former, 
the sense of sorrow is keen, and it reaches far into 
the mystic depths of minds made fearfully sus- 
ceptible through self-culture and refinement; in 
the latter, it is rude, savage, wild, boisterous, more 
obvious, but less painful, because less sharp and 
biting. The former, though living in illuminated 
halls of apparent pleasure, are they 

** Who tread with jaded steps the weary mill— 
Grind at the wheel, and call it ‘pleasure’ still: 
Gay. without mirth, fatigued without employ— 
. Blaves to the joyless phantom of a joy.” 
The latter, without hopes, loves, or friendships, 
are as 
‘The wreck left to drift amidst the roar 
Of the great ocean with the rocky shore.” 

But diverse as the misery of these opposite 
classes appears to the eye, it really flows from the 
same accursed spring in both. The poverty of the 
poor does not necessarily constitute them wretched; 
fot the breasts of the lowliest have often been the 
homes of the purest joy. Neither is wealth a 
necessary source of woe; for true enjoyment has 
frequently been found by the occupants of stately 
mansions and the owners of coffers filled with 
gold. The wretchedness of all the wretched— 
poor or rich—flows from a heart abandoned to self- 
ish, and, therefore, sinful affections. Being with- 
out love to God, and loving the earthly only, they 
know not the soul’s true life, which consists in lov- 
ing the Creator. That life being absent, the heart 
is really dead to the sole source of pure enjoyment; 
while, nevertheless, its immortal instincts yearn 

Vou. XIII.—19 





and sigh for an object of affection worthy of its 
divine origin. Failing of this, fed only with the 
mortal, mutable, and material, it tosses in perpetual 
unrest, or roams unsatisfied and wretched over the 
earth. But religion, by exhibiting the beautiful 
and lovely character of God to the wretched mind, 
awakens a new affection within it—Jehovah be- 
comes the object of its love. In that love it finds 
rapture, repose, and unspeakable satisfaction. Con- 
scious of having found its proper object, it scorns 
its former sinful loves, and seeks only to apprehend 
more fully the unsearchable affection of its Savior, 
God. This holy love in the heart becomes a peren- 
nial spring of peace, which refreshes the spirit, 
regardless of outward circumstances. As a living 
spring of water flows alike fresh and beautiful 
through reedy brake or flowery garden, so this 
divine well-spring of holy love refreshes alike the 
dweller in lordly halls or the occupant of the mud- 
walled cottage. It creates a life of love, in*which 
its possessor lives, unattracted by the splendors of 
wealth, or unappalled and undisturbed by the ter- 
rors and sufferings which are almost invariably 
found in poverty’s walks. 

An illustrious example of the power of the love 
of Christ to alienate the affections from the gayeties, 
frivolities, and splendors of high life, is furnished 
in the experience of that eminent Christian woman, 
Lapy Maxwett. Born of an ancient Scotch fam- 
ily; educated in the society of young ladies of 
high birth; ‘introduced very young to the highest 
circles of rank and fashion, both in Edinburgh and 
London; married, in her eighteenth year, to Sm 
Warren Maxwe 1, a scion of one of the most an- 
cient and illustrious families of the Scottish nobil- 
ity; and possessed of a lively, active temperament, 
she combined in herself all those circumstances 
which tend to bind the mind, as with strong though 
gilded chains, to a life of pleasure and irreligion. 
It is, therefore, a delightful spectacle to see this 
lovely lady rising in moral majesty, superior to her 
fetters, and, while in the prime of life, breaking her 
bonds, casting away every sign of her captivity to 
the world, and standing boldly before her aston- 
ished associates in all the simplicity, loveliness, 
and independence of an eminently holy woman. 
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It is also a pleasant task to trace the hand of God 
in his dealings with such a mind. 

In her childhood Lady Maxwell was distin- 
guished for the kindliness and benevolence of her 
disposition, the vivacity and flow of her spirits, 
and the quickness of her perceptions. These char- 
acteristics were precisely such as would naturally 
fit her to be a devoted lover of the gay world in 
which her lot was cast. The splendor of fashion- 
able life would act powerfully on her vivid imag- 
ination. Its gayety would suit the natural liveli- 
ness of her temper. Her benevolence, joined to her 
personal dignity and beauty—for she was reputed 
to be a beautiful woman—would render her man- 
ners genial and her person attractive. Her quick- 
ness of perception, joined to her intelligence, would 
give her conversational power. She was thus emi- 
nently fitted to love the world, to be beloved by its 
devotees in turn, and to shine in its brilliant assem- 
blies as “some bright particular star.” To allure 
such a mind from such congenial charms as her 
high social position threw around her, might be 
deemed impossible by those who have not deeply 
studied the workings of the Spirit of God in the 
human heart. But it was done. Let us see how it 
was accomplished. 

I have said she was married in her eighteenth 
year. In about a year after her marriage she be- 
came a mother. Thus her heart was filled to reple- 
tion with human joy. A brilliant world without, 
a happy home, a beloved and loving husband, a 
beautiful babe, were all hers. And as lr heart 
heaved and swelled to the thrilling ecstasies of so 
many loves, she thought herself truly happy—the 
cup of her bliss seemed full; nor deemed she it 
could Be easily drained, or that it contained dregs 
of bitterness beneath the purpled wines which 
sparkled so brightly on its surface. But, happily 
for her, God soon taught her otherwise. With one 
blow he dashed her overflowing cup to the earth. 
Scarcely two years from her bridal day she was 
made a widow. The ashes of her husband were 
hardly laid in the tomb before she was made child- 
less. Thus, at nineteen years of age, she was sud- 
denly robbed of the chief treasures of her heart, 
which now became as sad and desolate as before it 
had been sunshiny and cheerful. By this affliction 
the charm of the world was dissolved; its light 
extinguished; and it loomed up hideous and ghostly 
before her eyes through the night of her early grief. 

These stern providences have a severe aspect. 
But doubtless they contained not a whit more se- 
verity than was absolutely necessary to wean Lady 
Maxwell from the world. Had they been less se- 
vere, she would, in all probability, never have 
turned her eyes to Christ. God had done for her 
what the rough-spoken but pious Rutherford prayed 
God to do for him if needful. “Lord,” he prayed, 
“spill my fool’s heaven in this life, that I may be 
saved forever.” And he adds, by way of comment 
upon his prayer, “A forfeiture of the saint’s part 
of the yolk and marrow of short, laughing worldly 





happiness is not such a real evil as our blinded 
eyes do conceive!” By thus afflicting Lady Max- 
well, God took away the “yolk and marrow” of 
her worldly happiness. He spilled her “fool’s 
heaven in this life” that he might save her forever. 
Did he act unkindly? Was his severity other than 
a blow of love? She afterward understood this; 
and confesses that, because she could not innocently 
bear the load of riches, honors, and pleasures he 
had given her, “he, with a hand graciously severe, 
tore all away from me, till the language of my poor 
heart was, 
‘Fate, drop the curtain; I can lose no more.’” 

So keen were her ladyship’s mental sufferings 
under these trials that they affected her health. 
She grew quite feeble in body. This, too, was mer- 
ciful; for it caused her to be much alone, to reflect 
much, and to look for sources of comfort more un- 
failing than those hitherto in her possession. Thus, 
by degrees, her mind was led to meditate on divine 
truth, and to the discovery of her guilt and wretch- 
edness as asinner before God. Yielding to these 
discoveries, she earnestly sought the way of peace. 
Light came feebly at first. For several years she 
groped in grief and darkness. At last the day-star 
appeared; and with it a peace so serene, and a joy 
so rich, she almost trembled lest they should prove 
delusive. This occurred some seven years after 
her husband’s death. Bitter years, indeed, had 
they been; but when the morning dawned, it was 
clear, lovely, and enduring—a morn without a night. 

With Lady Maxwell religion now became all 
in all. She surrendered her whole being to its 
influence. Her affliction had effectually taught her 
the vanity of life; it had completely emptied her 
heart of earthly love. And now that love of Christ 
flamed in her heart, she yielded all things to its 
claims; she made it the ruling element of her life. 
Her property she expended in works of benevo- 
lence. She visited the sick and the poor; she es- 
tablished and sustained schools for poor children; 
and walked through the world as a beautiful shadow 
of her divine Master. Her proud associates in fash- 
ionable life she cordially renounced, knowing full 
well that their manner of life accorded ill with the 
claims of that divine affection which controlled her. 
So completely did she despise the opinion of those 
haughty circles which formerly admired her, that 
she united herself with Mr. Wesley’s humble soci- 
ety, while of Wesley himself she became the fast 
and abiding friend. 

A very striking evidence of the complete ascend- 
ency of religious love in her heart is found in the 
fact, that, though her hand was sought in marriage 
by several persons, some of whom belonged to the 
proudest families in the empire, she declined them 
all. Not that she deemed marriage unfavorable to 
piety; but because such an alliance with an unbe- 
liever, however high his rank, would not fail to hin- 
der the growth of her religious affections. Hence, 
she chose to remain a widow, and to spend the 
energies of her cultivated mind and the wealth 
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of her heart in promoting the cause of her Re- 
deemer. Her language was, 
** No cross, no suffering I decline, 
Only let my heart be thine.” 

It does not appear, either from her letters, her 
diary, or her outward life, that Lady Maxwell 
ever wavered for an hour in her fidelity to Christ. 
Never did she yearn for a return to the splen- 
did follies of her youth. Never did she regret 
that loss of the good opinion of the fashionable 
world, which was inseparable from the high re- 
ligious ground she chose to occupy. On the con- 
trary, she was immovable, determined, satisfied 
with her choice, and constant in her advances 
toward the highest purity of nature attainable by 
thehuman mind. The causes of this distinguished 
integrity lay partly in the native firmness of her 
mind, and chiefly in her distinct views of the 
insufficiency of this world to meet the wants of 
the soul, and in that entire abandonment of herself 
to the claims of Christ, which, as we have said, 
characterized her first experiences. Her worldly 
affections were torn up, as fiowers are uprooted by 
violence, in those terrible afflictions which over- 
whelmed her youth. Hence, she turned from life 
and its charms with absolute disgust; she was, 
even before her conversion, as one dead to human 
attractions. One great grief absorbed her life. In 
this state of mind she fully counted the cost of 
embracing Christ, and, consenting cheerfully to the 
required price, she embraced him, not languidly 
and coldly, but with the whole strength of her 
affection. She invited him to fill a completely 
desolate spirit. She surrendered her whole being 
to his dominion, and, therefore, her love for him 
Was supreme, controlling, absorbing, expulsive. 
With such a devotion, it is not surprising that 
she adhered to Christ so unwaveringly throughout 
her long and useful life. 

And she had her reward. Her religious life, 
though marked by frequent and severe spiritual 
conflicts and by occasional painful trials, was emi- 
nently sweet and joyful. It was distinguished, 
after a few years, by deep humility and by fervent 
gratitude. Praise was her habitual language, grat- 
itude the ordinary frame of her mind; while not 
unfrequently her spirit revel@d in all the rapturous 
ecstasies of a love which swelled and filled it with 
joy unspeakable and full of glory. In death, too, 
her spirit was beautifully calm, notwithstanding 
her physical sufferings were very severe. ‘My con- 
fidence is unshaken,” said she, as she entered the 
dark river. “My peace is inexpressibly sweet!” 
she cried, as she waded through its deepest waters 
and walked amidst its most turbulent waves. And, 
then, smiling a glad adieu to things “temporal,” 
she disappeared from mortal gaze, and became a 
bright and glorious inhabitant of eternal spheres. 

We commend the character of this noble lady to 
the study of women generally, and to ladies of 
wealth particularly. It is to be regretted that her 
biography is burdened with too much repetition of 





similar sentiments; but, nevertheless, it is emi- 
nently a profitable book, and every pious lady 
whose lot it is to move in wealthy circles should 
make it her careful study. It will forcibly illus- 
trate to her the truth which Jesus taught ages 
since—the impossibility of any compromise be- 
tween the spirit of the world and a holy affection. 
It will impress her with the superior grandeur of 
a mind which fully yields itself to the control of 
divine love over one which divides its affections, 
and indulges unworthy longings after worldly 
amusements and after the approval of the fash- 
ionable world. It will convince her that an entire 
abandonment of the world is more profitable, con- 
sidered merely as a question of enjoyment, than a 
partial forsaking of it. It will stimulate her to as- 
pire after the complete purification of her affections. 

And why should not my lady readers culti- 
vate this lofty aspiration after purity of affection? 
Assuredly there is nothing more beautiful in fe- 
male character; nothing more productive of bliss; 
nothing more elevating to the intellect. And it is 
equally certain, that without it flo lady—particu- 
larly no lady of affluence—can exert her full meas- 
ure of right influence on society. Lofty piety is 
lovely and powerful every-where—in every social 
grade. But it is much more potential in high life, 
because it manifests itself ina wider sphere. Piety 
in a lowly woman is like the modest violet, which 
unfolds its beauty and sheds its fragrance in some 
mounta@jm nook. Few eyes behold it—few are de- 
lighted with its delicious odors. But piety in 
high life resembles some rare but beautiful exotic, 
planted in some public conservatory or garden, 
which is thronged by the crowds of beauty and 
fashion who seek their pleasure there. Many eyes 
look upon it, many minds feel its power. Great, 
therefore, is the opportunity of a lady of wealth 
for usefulness, and great, too, is her responsibility. 
By her example she must corrupt or improve many 
minds. Let her be frivolous, fashionable, vain, 
worldly, and the contagion of her example will 
spread like the plague. She will confirm the vain 
in their vanity; she will corrupt other women who 
move in spheres beneath her; she will pluck down 
spiritual ruin upon herself. But let her resemble 
Lady Maxwell in her piety, and her life will be 
a constant rebuke to female folly in her own sphere, 
a source of attraction to those below her, and a 
diadem of beauty to herself. 





Ir is a beautiful custom among the Jews of our 
time, on entering their cemeteries for the purpose of 
depositing the remains of a brother, and then com- 
mitting dust to dust, to bow themselves—as it is 
said—three times toward the earth; then taking up 
some grass from the spot where the grave is to be 
dug, and throwing it behind them, they repeat aloud 
together these words of the prophet, “Your bones 
shall flourish like an herb.” —Parables of Spring. 
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LAKE CHATAUQUE.* 


BY G. M. KELLOGG, M. D; 
My bark is drifting; whither shall I go? 
I’m loth to leave this sweet and limpid lake, 
Whose waters lip the sands, and lightly throw 
Their tiny sparkling waves aloft, and shake 
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From all their silvery tongues—like tinkling bells 
Decoying poets to the fairy dells— 
Eolian mysic; tempting them to break - 
Allegiance to earth, as legend tells, 
And lulls to deepest sleep, from which they never 
wake. 


Chatauque! fairest brilliant of the earth! 

Thou liest bosomed ’mong the swelling hills, 

Which heave thee up in pride; they feel thy worth. 

A quiet, heav’nly joy on thee distills; ; 

No other land can boast so bright a gem— 

A jewel fit for planet’s diadem. 

Earth feeds thee with a thousand hidden rills; 

Thy lovely banks with fringing pines doth hem, 
Whose deep and solemn organ tones the soul’s soul 

thrills. 


Though on thy pleasant banks and crystal wave 
My earliest years did smoothly glide along, 
New scenes must come, my manhood’s strength 
must brave 
Far other dangers than to thee belong. 
But if that Power which to me being gave 
Should to a peaceful close my days prologg, 
One gift from Heaven I humbly still would crave— 
Upon thy strand to-sing my latest song, 
And seek beneath thy sacred pines a hallowed grave. 
T love to watch, while resting on the oar, 
The turtle wandering far down below 
To seek her mate along the sanded floor; 
While countless fishes shooting by do glow 
Beneath the sun, like unto precious ore, 
Or bars of silver, as they turn their sides. 
The pickerel from out thy depths doath soar; 
Nice poised, slow turns, on silken pivot rides, 
Or, like a gilded cloud, away he smoothly glides. 


An Indian maid in early days, ’tis said, 





Torn from her tribe, some stranger home to fill, 


| From her rude captor’s stern embrace she fled; 


Her fleet foot bore her o’er a rugged hill 
Which overlooks thy banks, and swiftly sped 
Pursuers after; peerless stood she there; 

Defied her foes; then plunged; her bridal bed 
She sought within these crystal depths so fair; 
Her name, Chatauque, still do thy sweet waters bear. 

Upon thy glassy bosom gently rides 
My boat along, moved on by unseen springs, 
Which, like the current of our lives, slow glides 





*This beautiful lake—the highest body of water of its size 
in the world—lies in the county of the same name in New 


York. Iam unaware that any attempt has ever been made to | 





depict any of its thousand beauties. It is one of the principal 


sources of the Alleghany river. 





Resistlessly, and, while the soul still clings 

To some fond object, which illusive slides 

From out our grasp, fades from our longing eyes. 

Is there a breast where heavenly peace resides? 

Full soon the welcomed guest takes wings and 
flies, 


To seek a holier rest than human heart supplies. 


So silent moves my boat, I am amid 

The wild ducks rocking on the lake’s soft swell; 
In quiet nook among the flags are hid, 

Each speckled bosom gently rose and fell; 

With folded wing, and head beneath it slid, 
That downy comfort seeks it knows so well. 
Each brilliant neck with that bright luster shines, 
The simple child can feel, but can not tell, 


The diamond’s brightness bathing richest spoils of 


mines. 
Full slow I pass ’mong water-lilies fair; 
Their snowy petals, now so broadly spread, 
Exhale rich odors on the balmy air, 
By kindest earth and sweetest waters fed; 
The long stems creeping upward lightly bear 
Those broad round floats, to which are insects led 
To breathe themselves in perilous flight and long 
Across the lake, on fairy errands sped: 


I hear them humming as they fly their drowsy song. 


Through narrow outlet now thy waters creep, 
While o’er them knotted pines do darkly lean. 
How loving dost thou cling to hill-side steep, 
To leave that smiling meadow, clad in green! 
In graceful curve the crystal stream doth sweep; 
The rippling breeze of clover sweetly smells; 
The lowing cattle and the long-fleeced sheep 
Come here to drink, and shake their sweet-toned 
bells— 


The music haunts the ear, and long in mem’ry 


dwells. 
The merry robin whistles loud and near; 
The hill-side, toc, is musical with notes; 
In his bold song heaven-high, so bright and clear, 
Its cousin, sweeter far, the brown thrush, floats, 
Flooding, like sunshine, the list’ner’s ear, 
And bathes the valley in his melody. 
My childhood’s home! to every sense so dear, 
Thine evergreens again I hope to see, 


And rove o’er laureled hills with footsteps light and 


free. 





DELAY. 


Creepine snails have weakest force; 
Fly their fault, lest thou repent thee; 
Good is best when soonest wrought, 
Lingering labors come to naught— 
Hoist up sail while gale doth last, 
Tide and wind wait no man’s pleasure; 
Seek not time, when time is past, 
Sober speed is wisdom’s leisure; 
After-wit is dearly bought; 

Let thy fore-wit guide thy thought. 
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SAINT PATRICK. 

On the picturesque banks of the Clyde, not far 
from Glasgow, in the Christian village of Bonavern, 
now Kilpatrick, a little boy of tender heart, lively 
temperament, and indefatigable activity, passed the 
earlier days of his life. He was born about the 
year 372, of a British family, and was named 
Luccat. His father, Calpurnius, deacon of the 
Church of Bonavern, a simple-hearted, pious man, 
and his mother Conchessa, sister to the celebrated 
Martin, Archbishop of Tours, and a woman su- 
perior to the majority of her sex, had endeavored 
to instill into his heart the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity; but Luccat did not understand them. He 
was fond of pleasure, and delighted to be the 
leader of his youthful companions. In the midst 
of his frivolities, he committed a serious fault. 

Some few years later, his parents having quitted 
Scotland, and settled in Armorica—Bretagne—a 
terrible calamity befell them. One day as Luccat 
was playing near the seashore with two of his 
sisters, some Irish pirates commanded by O’Neal, 
carried them all three off to their boats, and sold 
them in Ireland to the petty chieftain of some 
Pagan clan. Luccat was sent into the fields to 
feed swine. It was while alone in these solitary 
pastures, without priest and without temple, that 
the young slave called to mind the divine lessons 
which his pious mother had so often read to him. 
The fault which he had committed pressed heavily 
night and day upon his soul; he groaned in heart, 
and wept. He turned repenting toward that meek 
Savior, of whom Conchessa had so often spoken; 
he fell on his knees in that heathen land, and he 
imagined he felt the arms of a father uplifting the 
prodigal son. Luccat was then born from on high, 
but by an agent so spiritual, so internal, that he 
knew not “whence it came or whither it went.” 
The Gospel was written with the finger of God 
on the tablets of his heart. “I was sixteen years 
old,” said he, “and knew not the true God; but in 
that strange land the Lord opened my unbelieving 
eyes, and although late, I called my sins to mind, 
and was*converted with my whole heart to the 
Lord my God, who regarded my low estate, ‘had 
pity on my youth and ignorance, and consoled me 
as a father consoles his children.” 

Such words as these from the lips of a swineherd 
in the green pastures of Ireland, set clearly before 
us the Christianity which in the fourth and fifth 
centuries converted many souls in the British isles. 
In after years, Rome established the dominion of 
the priest and salvation by forms, independently of 
the dispositions of the heart; but the primitive re- 
ligion of these celebrated islands was that living 
Christianity, whose substance is the grace of Jesus 
Christ, and whose power is the grace of the Holy 
Ghost. The herdsman from the banks of the Clyde 
was then undergoing those experiences which so 
many evangelical Christians in those countries have 
subsequently undergone. “The love of God in- 
creased more and more in me,” said he, “ with faith 





and the fear of his name. The Spirit urged me to 
such a degree, that I poured forth as many as a 
hundred prayers in oné day. And even during 
the night, in the forests and on the mountains 
where I kept my flock, the rain, and snow, and 
frost, and sufferings which I endured, excited me 
to seek after God. At that time I felt not the in- 
difference which now I feel: the Spirit fermented 
in my heart.” Evangelical faith even then existed 
in the British Islands in the person of this slave, 
and of some few Christians born agaip, like him, 
from on high. 

Twice a captive and twice rescued, Luccat, after 
returning to his family, felt an irresistible appeal 
to his heart. It was ‘his duty to carry the Gos- 
pel to those Irish Pagans among whom he had 
found Jesus Christ. His parents and his friends 
endeavored in vain to detain him; the same ardent 
desire pursued him in his dreams. During the 
silent watches of the night he fancied he heard 
voices calling to him from the dark forests of Erin, 
“Come, holy child, and walk once more among 
us.” He awoke in tears, his heart filled with the 
keenest emotion. He tore himself from the arms 
of his parents, and rushed forth—not as heretofore 
with his playfellows, when he would climb the 
summit of some lofty hill—but with a heart full of 
charity in Christ. He departed; “It was not done 
of my own strength,” said he; “it was God who 
overcame all.” 

Lucgat, afterward known as St. Patrick, and to 
which ame, as to that of St. Peter and other serv- 
ants of God, many superstitions have been attached, 
returned to Ireland, but without visiting Rome, as 
a historian of the twelfth century has asserted. 
Ever active, prompt, and ingenuous, he collected 
the Pagan tribes in the fields by beat of drum, 
and then narrated to them in their own tongue the 
history of the Son of God. Erelong his simple 
recitals exercised a divine power over their rude 
hearts, and many souls were converted, not by 
external sacraments or by the worship of images, 
but by the preaching of the word of God. The 
son of a chieftain, whom Patrick calls Benignus, 
learned from him to proclaim the Gospel, and was 
destined to succeed him. The court bard, Dubrach 
M’Valubair, no longer sang Druidical hymns, but 
canticles addressed to Jesus Christ. Patrick was 
not entirely free from the errors of the time; per- 
haps he believed in pious miracles; but generally 
speaking we meet with nothing but the Gospel 
in the earlier days of the British Church. The 
time no doubt will come when Ireland will again 
feel the power of the Holy Ghost, which had once 
converted it by the ministrations of a Scotchman.— 
D’ Aubigne. 





No earthly possessions or mental endowments 


can supply the place of religion, because that | 


alone brings salvation. 
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LIGHTS AND SHADES OF YOUTHFUL LIFE. 


BY REV. J. T. BARR, SCOTLAND. 
NUMBER III. 
EHAGLEY PARX—THE SABBATH EXCURSION. 


*¢ Or sit beneath the shade 
Of solemn oaks, that tuft the swelling mounts, 
Thrown graceful round by Nature’s careless hand, 
And pensive listen to the various voice 
Of rural peace.” 

Iy one of the letters of the late poet Shenstone, 
published since his death, there is a beautiful sen- 
timent which I have often admired. It is to this 
effect: “‘I never cast my eyes over a spacious map, 
but I fancy that in such and such a country there 
are many amiable persons whom I should like to 
know. But I sigh to think I never shall.” This 
sentiment, so highly characteristic of the amiable 
poet of the Leasowes, presents a striking contrast 
with the sullen misanthropy of the noble bard of 
Newstead, when he gave expression to the follow- 
ing stanza: 

** With thee, my bark, I’ll swiftly go 
Athwart the foaming brine; 
Nor care what land thou bear’st me to, 
So not again to mine.” 

The same sentiment—I mean that of Shenstone— 
as far as places are concerned, has often been pro- 
duced in my own mind while looking ova map 
of the continent of Europe. On such occasions 
my eye has ranged over places celebrated for their 
beauty of situation or famous as the scenes of the 
most stirring events. Then asigh has involuntarily 
burst from my bosom, from the conviction of the ut- 
ter impossibility of my ever visiting such interesting 
localities. The extensive vineyards of the “sweet 
south;” the beautiful Rhine, bending its devious 
course through the rich and fertile country of Ger- 
many; the spacious lake of Como, in Italy, whose 
banks are adorned with vines and almond-trees; 
the Alpine mountains, whose lofty summits are 





covered with eternal snow; and Rome, once the 
queen of cities, with its mutilated statues and | 
crumbling palaces, beautiful even in ruin, and | 
which are still contemplated with feelings of rev- | 
erence. These are some of the objects which have | 
frequently warmed my imagination, but which, in | 
reality, I never expect to behold. 

There are attractions, too, in Cincinnati, that fair | 
city of the west, which sits, like a gorgeously | 
arrayed queen, amidst the loveliest of nature’s | 
works, smiling over the waters of the Ohio. Alas! 
it is separated from me by thousands of miles. | 
There also are friends—kind, amiable, and pious— | 
whom I should dearly like to see; but “I sigh to | 
think I never shall.” 

Ther= are, however, “in my own, my native | 
land” many pleasing localities, which develop | 
some of the most attractive features of European | 
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scenery. The lover of nature may loiter with en- 
thusiasm among the rugged mountains and the 
classic lakes of Cumberland and Westmoreland. 
On the crest of Cornwall he may gaze with wonder 
on the beetling cliffs and sterile rocks, lashed by 
the foaming billows of the Atlantic. And what 
spot, within the compass of the sea-girt isle, can 
compare with the picturesque beauty and variety 
of landscape of the county of Kent! Its undula- 
ting surface of hill and dale; the silver Medway, 
softly meandering through fields bespangled with 
flowers; dark, hanging woods, parks stocked with 
deer; and, above all, its innumerable hop gardens, 
vieing with the vineyards of Italy and France! 
The country also abounds with massive and splen- 
did ruins, which can not fail to arrest the attention 
and awaken the enthusiasm of the antiquary and 
the historian. Baronial edifices, still in preserva- 
tion; dismantled castles frowning from their ele- 
vated sites on the vales below; ruined abbeys, cov- 
ered with ivy, smiling in their native glens—these 


| 
| 


are objects, the sight of which has not only created | 


in my mind emotions of delight, but the recollec- 
tion of which has stamped an indelible impression 
on my heart. 


Many of these places I have already described | 
in the pages of the “Youth’s Instructor.” I will | 


now attempt a brief description of Hagley Park, 
the seat of Lord Lyttleton, beautifully situated in 
the county of Worcester, and about eleven miles 
from the town of Birmingham. Mr. Wesley vis- 
ited this interesting place in the year 1782. In his 


Journal, dated September 13th, he says, “I spent , 


an hour in Hagley Park; I suppose inferior to few, 
if any, in England. But we were straitened for 
time. To take a proper view of it would require 
four or five hours.” 

Many of the classic embellishments and rural 
decorations of this delightful estate were added 
by the celebrated poet, George Lord Lyttleton, who 
died at Hagley in the year 1773. This nobleman 
possessed a highly cultivated mind, a refined taste, 





and a correct judgment. His Monody onthe death | 
of his amiable wife, who departed this life in the | 


twenty-ninth year of her age, will be read as long 
as a taste for lyrical poetry-exists. The following 
short extract will excite a mournful interest: 


*¢O, shades of Hagley! where is now your boast? 
Your bright inhabitant is lost! 
. * * s * 
Sweet babes! who, like the little playful fawns, 
Were wont to trip along these verdant lawns, 
By your delighted mother’s side, 
Who now your infant steps shall guide? 
Ah, where is now the hand, whose tender care 
To every virtue would have form’d your youth, 
And strew’d with flowers the thorny ways of truth? 
O, loss beyond compare! 
O, wretched father! left alone 
To weep their dire misfortune, and his own! 
How shall thy weaken’d mind, oppress’d with woe, 
And drooping o’er thy Lucy’s grave, 
Perform the duties that you doubly owe? 
Now she, alas! has gone, 
From folly and from vice their helpless age to save. 
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Yet, O my soul! thy rising murmurs stay, 
Nor dare th’ all-wise Disppser to arraign, 
Or against his supreme decree, 
With impious grief, complain. 
That all thy full-blown joys at once should fade, 
Was his most righteous will—and be that will obey’d.” 

Pope, Shenstone, and Thomson, who appear to 
have been on intimate terms with his lordship, 
spent many hours of tranquillity amidst the scenery 
of this earthly paradise. The latter poet, in his 
“Seasons,” has the following allusion to Hagley: 

“Courting the Muse, through Hagley Park thou stray’st, 

Thy British Tempe! There along the dales, 

With woods o’erhung, and shagg’d with mossy rocks, 
Whence on each hand the gushing waters play, 

And down the rough cascade white dashing fall, 

Or gleam in lengthen’d vista through the trees, 

You silent steal.” 

The “ mossy rocks” and “ gushing waters” which 
the poet here celebrates should be seen in order to 
be properly admired. There are also several seats, 
and ornamented urns, inscribed to various poets 
who had visited Hagley. One of them, on the 
brow of a little hill, is dedicated to the author 
of the preceding lines. Another, situated on a 
slight eminence, at the extremity of a wood, from 
which the eye ranges over a wide extent of country, 
is inscribed to the memory of Pope, bearing the 
following lines: 

* Here Pope has rested, sacred be the shade; 
Here hang your garlands, every sylvan maid; 
Here sport, ye Muses, and this favorite grove, 
Henceforth, beyond your own Parnassian love.” 

But it would be idle to attempt to describe 
the numerous attractions of this lovely Arcadia. 
Within this limited space the thousandth part can 
not be brought within the range of the reader’s 
vision. 

Hagley Park is ,associated with some of my 
earliest recollections. I have passed many hours 
of contemplation and enjoyment among its romantic 
walks. In this charming Elysium—this British 
Tempe—my infant mind was first inspired with 
a taste for sylvan beauty. And often, while seated 
on some mossy bank, gazing on the rich and varied 
landscape, I have repeated the well-known lines of 
Milton: 

«‘ These are thy glorious works, Parent of Good,” etc. 

The fame of Hagley Park has rendered it a fa- 
vorite resort for parties of pleasure from the neigh- 
boring towns, This is more especially the case on 
the Sabbath day, in open defiance of the divine 
injunction, ‘Remember the Sabbath day, to keep 
it holy.” I remember an affecting instance of this, 
which occurred many years ago, when I was a little 
boy. Lucy —— was a native of Birmingham, and 
at the time when I first saw her was a teacher in 
one of the Sunday schools in that town. Her per- 
sonal appearance was peculiarly engaging; but 
what was far more important, her moral character 
was unblemished. William —— was a teacher in 
the same school. Many considerations tended to 





ripened into a mutual and ardent attachment. He 
resided within a few doors of Lucy; he was about 
the same age, and in his worldly circumstances 
herequal. He was also reputed to be pious. Noth- 
ing, therefore, appeared to present an obstacle to 
their union, which was expected to take place at 
no distant day. Before that day arrived, however, 
an event occurred which blighted their hopes, and 
dashed aside the cup of their anticipated happi- 
ness. Several young persons dwelling in the neigh- 
borhood were desirous to form a party for the pur- 
pose of visiting Hagley. The day fixed for the 
excursion was the fullowing Sabbath. William at 
once acceded to the proposal. Lucy hesitated; but, 
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by the importunity of her lover, she was induced , 


to yield an unwilling compliance. 

The morning dawned in splendor, and the heav- 
ens were bright and cloudless, when, at an early 
hour, they left the town. As the vehicle whirled 
rapidly along the turnpike-road, every thing seemed 
to smile upon the delighted travelers. But there 
was one heart in that apparently happy group 
which was sad—one heart which beat with trem- 
bling anxiety. That heart was Lucy’s. Knowing 


that she was acting in opposition to the will of her | 


heavenly Father, and, indeed, to the convictions of 
her own mind, she was restless and uneasy. 

It will not be necessary'to follow them in their 
rambles through the Park, or to describe the high 
gratification they experienced while gazing on the 
picturesque beauties and classic embellishments 
of this exquisitely fine estate. After wandering 
for several hours, they returned to the Lyttleton’s 
Arms, a respectable inn, near the entrance of the 
Park, and where they had already left their con- 
veyance. Here they continued till the sun, gilding 
the summits of the Clent hills with his setting 
beams, warned them that it was time to return 
home. Lucy, who had been in an unusually pen- 
sive mood during the whole day, now trembled 
with emotion, when, on taking her seat in the car- 


riage, she found that the young men, including , 


William himself, were partially intoxicated, owing 
to the wine which they had drank. Fearful fore- 
bodings took possession of her mind, and she be- 
came more and more apprehensive that some acci- 
dent would befall them before reaching Birmingham. 

There is a small public house, which stands on 
the roadside, about half way between Hagley and 
Birmingham. On their arrival at this part of their 
journey, the young men alighted for the purpose of 
taking a fresh supply of liquor. Fearing that they 
would now be in an unfit state for driving with 
safety, Lucy stealthily left the vehicle, and re- 
solved to walk the remainder of the way. She 
had scarcely proceeded more than a mile when the 
sky became intensely dark. Presently a flash of 
lightning, followed by a most deafening peal of 
thunder, caused her heart to beat with frightful 
vibrations. The rain descended in torrents, and 
being unprepared for such a tempest, she was 


foster a friendship between them, which at length | quickly drenched by the driving showers. Ever 
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and anon she paused to take breath. When she 
came within a mile of the town the carriage passed 
her. But the darkness of the night prevented any 
of the party noticing her. At length she reached 
her father’s house, in a wretched condition, or, as 
was remarked at the time, “‘more dead than alive.” 
She was immediately conveyed to her chamber, 
and in the morning was in a high fever. Medical 
aid was promptly procured. But the malady con- 
tinued to gather strength over her sinking frame. 
The tide of life was gradually ebbing away; and 
in three days the loved and accomplished Lucy 
Was a corpse. 

* * * * * 

And what became of William? Alas! the Sab- 
bath excursion, which was the primary cause of 
his betrothed’s death, proved to him the first step 
to a life of intemperance and infamy. A relish for 
similar enjoyments had been created in his mind, 
and his future Sabbaths were spent in idleness and 
dissipation. He associated with the dissolute and 
the profane. He neglected his business, encoun- 
tered the nipping blasts of poverty, and eventually, 
being too idle to work for a subsistence, became a 
companion of thieves. The latest tidings I heard 
of him were, that, being detected, with several 
others, in house-breaking, he was brought to trial 
at the Warwick Assizes, fully convicted, and sen- 
tenced to transportation for life. He declared, after 
sentence was pronounced upon him, that Sabbath- 
breaking had paved his way to ruin! 

Nor is this a solitary instance of the fearful ef- 
fects of breaking the Sabbath. Examples almost 
innumerable have been recorded in which the most 
daring delinquents, the most inveterate malefactors, 
have traced their progress in vice to the same de- 
moralizing practice. Had the dismal walls of the 
condemned cell in Newgate the power of utterance, 
what horrifying secrets they would disclose! What 
heart-rending tales they would publish of the thou- 
sands of unhappy victims whom they have held in 
‘durance vile,” whose history in crime had its be- 
ginning in the violation of the Lord’s day! And 
while passing through the suburbs of London on a 
Sunday, who has not been struck by the painful 
sight of thousands of its teeming population crowd- 
ing into the palace-like taverns and fashionable 
tea gardens, so called, to spend the hours of this 
sacred day? What Christian, professing the slight- 
est claim to piety, or a becoming regard for the 
honor of Jehovah, would not blush over scenes so 
sickening and so revolting! 

Let the young be on their guard. “Come out 
from among them, and be ye separate, saith the 
Lord; and I will be a Father unto you, and ye shall 
be my sons and daughters, saith the Lord Almighty.” 





Tue spiritual life of a Christian can only be 
maintained in its vigor by a ceaseless emanation 
from Jesus Christ. 





REMINISCENCE OF A SCHOOL-GIRL. 
BY ALICE M, CARSLL. 


Tose school.girl days! how fraught with inter- 
est! how we love to live them over again, to linger 
at each familiar haunt, and meet again those dear, 
happy faces that we once loved so well! 

To-day my mind has been away to that time 
when I first left my happy home to spend a few 
months at the seminary of G. I believe I loved all 
the dear ones there; but I had my preferences—as 
what school-girl has not? There were five girls of 
us that seemed just suited in disposition to enjoy 
each other’s society. We were all distinguished 
for love of fun and mirthfulness. Soon we formed 
a society, not unlike one of which Grace Green- 
wood makes mention, called “ The society of four.” 
Ours consisted of one more, and we' christened it 
“The society of loving hearts.” We met every 
Saturday evening about twilight, and lingered as 
long as we chose, which was usually till very late. 
We were to have no secrets, to divulge no news of 
an interesting nature elsewhere, and, in fine, were 
to devote ourselves entirely to that society. 

Our president was Carrie Melville. We thought 
her beautiful; and so she was, if a perfect regular- 
ity of features, light complexion, eyes of “heavenly 
blue,” pearly teeth, finely intellectual brow, and 
auburn ringlets, could make one beautiful. Her 
heart, too, was not less lovely than her countenance. 
She was exceedingly mirthful and kind. “To 
know her was to love her;” but few did know her, 
however; for hers was a mind that kept all dts 
deep, hidden mysteries safe within itself; she 
scorned to let the world know the deep feelings 
and soul-stirring affections that lay under that 
calm exterior. She was proud and wealthy; but 
hers was not the pride of a mean spirit. Her loves 
were alike for the rich and poor, if worthy. Every 
secret of her heart was open to us. She it was 
who brought in the “nice bits” of scandal, gar- 
nished by her brilliant wit. We all acknowledged 
her as our leading-spirit. 

One Saturday evening she announced that she 
should not be with us at our next meeting, as she 
had received a pressing invitation to spend a fort- 
night with an aunt at Glendale. We felt sad; for 
never before had she been absent from our little 
circle. The next Saturday evening we met as 
usual, but concluded to adjourn “the business” 
till Carrie returned, as each of us had quite a little 
store of “highly amusing information,” but felt 
we could not enjoy it without her. 

She was to come the next Saturday. We met 
earlier than usual that night; but it was nearly 
nine o’clock, and Carrie had not yet arrived. What 
could be the reason? We began to fear that all was 
not right, when the door gently opened, and our 
loved one entered. She was welcomed—with quite 
a clamor, I must confess—by all our little circle. 

Soon we were calm again, and perceived, with 
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| surprise, that our friend was not as gay as usual. 
She did not seem sad, but a serene expression sat 
: upon her lovely countenance; she smiled as fondly 
upon us, but, O, we felt that she was changed. 
How we scarcely could tell. 

At last Aletta Asdale broke out with, “O, Carrie 
Melville, you never have had a secret from this 
society, and can you not now trust us? You are 
changed; we know it—we feel it; and the change 
arises, I doubt not, from an affaire du ceur. Come, 
confess; isn’t it so?” 

Carrie replied: “You are right, Lettie, in sup- 
| posing me changed, and you may think it for the 
| worse; but, believe me, I am happier than before, 
and think I love you all better; and I will not 
now conceal any thing from you. But sit down; 
for it is a long story, and I will tell you all—all 
that has happened since last I met with you. 

“ Aletta is half right in supposing it to be an 
‘affaire du ceur’ that has changed me. Yeu are all 
aware that for a long time past Henry Loraine and 
Caroline Melville have not been entirely indifferent 
to each other. You know also that he is a member 
of a distant college. Judge of my surprise, then, 
on receiving a call from him on the second day of 
my stay with my aunt. 
| » “He informed me that his parents had lately 
removed to Glendale, and that he was spending 
his summer vacation with them. Not aday passed 
during the week but I saw him; and on Saturday 
evening, as we were sitting under the old elm, near 
a beautiful lake, adjoining my aunt’s cottage, he 
told me all his heart, girls, all his love, and I 
promised to be his, his forever. O, how happy 
was I that night! Never had the moon shone so 
brightly—never had the country looked so lovely. 

“My dreams were pleasant that night, and the 
next morning I awoke with a new feeling of deep, 
calm joy at my heart. Almost mechanically I 
dressed for meeting, and walked beside my aunt. 
My heart was full of Harry. I knew I should see 
him there. It was a Methodist meeting. I never 
before had attended such a meeting. At first I was 
attracted by the novel style of the preacher. He 
spoke extemporaneously, without a single note. I 
was astonished. But soon I saw Harry, and all 
thoughts of the preacher or his sermon were ban- 
ished from my mind. I noticed, however, that 
| Harry was very attentive. 

“In the afternoon I stopped at home, but went in 
the evening, as I was anxious to know how they 
conducted their social meetings. I liked it better 
than I expected. Toward the close of the meeting 
an invitation was given for all who felt the need of 
a Savior to come forward to the altar, and the chil- 
dren of God would pray for them. Several went, 
and among them was Henry. I was surprised— 
mortified. I thought him as light-hearted and gay 
as myself. Could it be possible that he believed in 
their strange doctrines? O, how had I been de- 
ceived! Why had he not told me this before those 
vows had been uttered? 





“My brain whirled. I could not endure it. I 
arose and left the church. That night I slept but 
little. In the morning I was determined. I could 
not be the wife of aman whom the world would 
stigmatize with the name of Methodist. I wrote 
him 4 cold, bitter note, but did not send it. I felt 
that I must see him once more. That evening he 
came as usual. I met him proudly, scernfully. 
He seemed hurt at first, but soon he said, ‘I ought 
to have foreseen this, Miss Melville. I ought to 
have known that I could no longer be to you what 
I have been, even for so short a time.’ 

“«Surely you ought,’ was my bitter reply. ‘If | 
you have for a moment thought that Caroline Mel- 
ville ever could wed a Methodist, you have been 
mistaken in her. What would her friends think of 
her? What would she think of herself? No, Henry 
Loraine, I tell you plainly, you must either re- 
nounce foreyer these new notions, or you must 
renounce me.’ 

“He looked—O, how sadly he looked at me, as he 
replied calmly, ‘ Carrie Melville, Heaven only knows 
how sincerely I have loved you, and nothing would 
I not have done to have made me worthy of your 
love. But, Carrie, much as I love you, I love my 
heavenly Father more. He has prior claims on my 
affections—claims which have been neglected too 
long. I can never renounce my religion. O, Car- 
rie—I must still call you Carrie—could I but per- 
suade you to seek the Savior my cup of happjness 
would, indeed, be full.’ 

“He paused. My pride held out no longer. I 
sobbed like an infant; but by a mighty effort I suc- 
ceeded in pressing dowh my feelings enough to 
speak calmly. I then said to him, ‘Harry, forgive 
me for speaking so harshly; but still I feel that 
under the circumstances I can not wed you. We 
should be at variance on the most important point, 
and, I think you will allow, could not be happy.’ 

«But, Carrie,’ said he, ‘before we part, do prom- 
ise me one thing, will you?’ 

«««T will promise any thing in my power to per- 
form,’ I replied. 

«Tt is in your power, and, indeed, it gives me 
great joy to know that it will be done. It is this, 
that, while you stop in Glendale, you will continue 
to attend those meetings that are almost hateful to 
you, and that daily you will pray to be led aright. 
Will you not promise it?’ 

‘‘Hesitatingly yet firmly I promised. 

««A thousand thanks, Carrie, for that promise; 
and I am sure that, should you be convinced that 
this is true religion, you would seek it. Is it not 
so, Carrie?’ 

“It is, indeed,’ I replied; ‘but the trouble is, I 
shall not be convinced.’ 

“‘He smiled, and soon after took his leave. The 
next morning he left Glendale. How lonely the 
day seemed! At times I almost felt sorry for the 
step I had taken. 

“When evening came I remembered my promise 
that I would attend the meeting. I was very 
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attentive to what was said; for I felt half inclined 
to believe that-after all there might be something 
more than mere excitement in the deep feeling that 
pervaded the congregation. The first part of the 
evening the minister occupied in expounding a 
portion of the nineteenth chapter of St. John. I 
had often read of the crucifixion of our Savior, but, 
O, how, carelessly! How clear was the elucidation 
that night! Never can I forget it. Afterward he 
explained so clearly the state of a sinner, that for 
the first. time, girls—believe me it was the jirst 
time—I felt that I was a sinner. Then he told us 
that all sinners were crucifying their Lord again. 
Could it be possible that I, who had so often blamed 
the cruel, wicked Jews for crucifying their Savior, 
was doing the same thing? Girls, I never suffered 
so much misery in my life as at that moment. Soon 
the good people began to speak of the goodness of 
God, of his mercy, and how willing he was to save 
poor sinners. One young lady who had lately 
found pardon in Christ gave her experience. It 
was not wholly unlike mine. I was impressed by 
it, and after all the others had ceased, I got up and 
told them just how I felt when I entered the room, 
and how I felt then, and begged them to pray for 
me. Then the minister invited—as at the meeting 
when I felt so angry with Henry—all who felt 
their need of a Savior to come to the altar, and 
they would pray for them. There were many, very 
many went, end myself among the number. O, 
girls, you have no idea of the earnestness with 
which they prayed for all, and especially for me; 
and I prayed for myself. Before I arose from my 
knees I felt a sweet joy*in my heart. From that 
moment I was, as you well expressed it when I 
entered this room, changed. But, girls, you will 
not love me less, will you, because I love Christ?” 

“No, indeed!” we all replied. “But will you, 
can you love us as you used to do?” 

“Indeed, I can, and do, even better than ever 
before. But I want you all to love Christ. Will 
you not love and obey him? Say, girls, will you 
not all pledge to-night to seek that which will 
make you so much happier?” 

We all pledged ourselves; for we could not resist 
the appeal of one we loved so well. That night be- 
fore we separated we read a chapter in the Bible, and 
all prayed to be led aright. That night my room- 
mate—Aletta—and I slept but little. The next even- 
ing we went in company to a prayer meeting, and be- 
fore we met again we were all the children of Christ. 

Our societies still met on Saturday evenings, and 
Carrie was still our president; but, O, how differ- 
ently was our time spent! At the close of the 
term we all left that seminary, and our journey in 
life has been very different, yet we have never lost 
sight of any of our dear society. Carrie Melville 
is now Carrie Loraine, the joyful helpmeet of a 
Methodist minister; Aletta Asdale is the affianced 
bride of a good Congregational minister in C.; Ad- 
die Alton the wife of a pious merchant; Nellie 
Alton is a missionary to foreign lands; and Alice 





Carell, the youngest of the number, is at another 
seminary, fitting herself to be useful in the world. 
Who can tell the multitude of sins that dear Carrie 
Melville and the no less dear Henry Loraine have 
covered! Let Christians every-where, and espe- 
cially young Christians, imitate their example in 
the bold acknowledgment of Christ. 





THE DELUGE. 


BY N. ROUNDS, D. D. 

As to the fact of the deluge, those who take the 
Bible as the all-sufficient rule of faith have no 
doubts to solve. Those who are credulous enough 
to believe the rejecters of the Bible, will still prob- 
ably have sufficient sense to perceive, that, at least, 
those passages are true which declare that there 
was a deluge some three or four thousand years 
ago, inasmuch as such passages are not only not 
contradicted by geology, but confirmed by it; for 
the marine substances and diluvial deposits, found 
upon the tops of the highest mountains and spread 
over every kind of rock, prove that at some period 
“a powerful current of water swept over the facg 
of theearth.” And as to historical allusions, when 
wecome toexamine the traditions of remote antiquity 
and the mythology of heathen nations, so far from 
finding no such allusions, we are actually oppressed 
with their vast number and variety. 

The time of the flood was, according to the chro- 
nology of the Septuagint, which is deemed, the 
most correct, A. M. 2262, in the six hundredth year 
of Noah. That patriarch, according to the version 
of the LXX, was in the ark exactly one year; 
namely, five months from the time the rain com- 
menced till the ark rested on Mount Ararat; then 
two months and four days till the tops of the 
mountains were seen; then four months and twenty- 
seven days till he disembarked. 

The ark was one of the most remarkable fabrics 
ever put together by human hands. It was equal 
to three times the length of a first-rate British 
man-of-war, being five hundred and forty-seven 
feet long, ninety-four broad, and forty-seven high. 
Clarke and Benson agree in the opinion that it was 
one hundred and twenty years in building. 

As to the physical causes of the flood, it is simply 
stated in Genesis vii, 2, that the fountains of the 
great deep were broken up, and the windows of 
heaven were opened. There were natural causes 
operating to a supernatural extent. There was | 
rain, but it fell in torrents; for “the flood-gates of | 
heaven were opened,” and it fell forty days and 
forty nights. There was an overflowing of springs 
and water-courses; but “all the fountains of the 
great deep were broken up in the same day.” The 
waters, by some unusual operation of electricity or 
of gravitation, poured down from heaven, and si- 
multaneously gushed up through every fountain and 
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| fissure of the whole earth, as it spouted from the 
rock in Horeb when smitten by the rod of Moses. 

Again, the causes were adequate to the effect—a 
universal deluge. The water on this terraqueous 
globe always covers three-fifths, or more than half 
its surface, and is, therefore, called “the main.” 
It only required, therefore, a touch of the Divine 
hand, and the seas and continents would change 
places. Or, for another supposition, it was only 
necessary that the order of action on the second 
day of creation should be reversed, and the waters 
which were above the firmament would again min- 
gle with the waters which were under the firma- 
ment, and in a short time the dry land would 
disappear, and the Spirit of the Lord would again 
move only upon the face of the waters. 

But we are more concerned in the moral causes 
of the deluge. They are stated in the first intima- 
tion of that great judgment in the sixth chapter of 
Genesis. The flood was caused by the wickedness 
of the antediluvians. It was a punishment for their 
sins. How dreadful was the depravity of their 
moral nature! It is declared of them as individ- 
uals, “that every imagination of their thoughts 
was only evil continually.” 

How universal was thisdegeneracy! ‘God looked 
upon the earth, and behold it was corrupt; for all 
flesh had corrupted his way upon the earth; and 
God said the earth is filled with violence.” 

Their punishment was equally signal. It did 
not, indeed, come upon them without warning. 
“The long-suffering of God waited in the days 
of Noah while the ark was a preparing.” For a 
hundred and twenty years they had a visible me- 
mento of the approaching wrath daily before them. 
And during that period, too, Noah, as ‘‘a preacher 
of righteousness,” was faithfully pointing them to 
their danger and their duty. But when these warn- 
ings were without effect, “the flood came, and de- 
stroyed them all.” Every man out of the ark died. 

Look at the extent of the destruction. The earth 
must have been as populous at the flood—two thou- 
sand, two hundred and sixty-two years after the 
creation—as it was two thousand, two hundred and 
sixty-two years after the flood. But two thousand, 
two hundred and sixty-two years after the flood 
population had spread from Armenia eastward to 
China and India, and westward to Italy, Spain, 
and Africa. The kingdoms of Judah and Israel 
were in their glory, Assyria had reached the zenith 
of its power, and Tyre the acme of its commercial 
importance. The population of the earth amounted 
to countless myriads. Yet this is only the measure 
of the multitudes who perished by the flood. 

What scenes of suffering were presented to the 
angel commissioned to execute this mighty judg- 
ment! The clouds have begun to pour down their 
torrents. A week has passed, and he sees the 
masses of the guilty, afflicted race crowding their 
way to the higher portions of the earth, unshel- 
tered by day and by night, in a drenching, chilling 
rain, which knows for one moment neither pause 





nor abatement. Another week has passed, and the 
highest hills and the mountains are darkened by 
dense multitudes still surviving, who press in ag- 
ony to their summits, and send forth their mourn- 
ful wail upon the deep. Another week has trans- 
pired, and that wail is hushed, and those late 
living and moving millions, submerged beneath 
the boundless waste of waters, lie motionless and 
silent upon the hills and plains which had been 
the scene of their transgressions. To the eye of 
the angel, which penetrates the watery as readily 
as the atmospheric medium, the earth is literally 
strewed with the dead. ’Twas like the camp of 
Sennacherib. ’Twas a vast charnel-house—an un- 
bounded Golgotha. And as he gazes upon the 
scene, methinks I hear him exclaim, “Woe unto 
him that striveth with his Maker!” 

Such is a view of the punishment of the antedi- 
luvians as seen in the aggregate. But that view 
must be quite inadequate, unless we think also of 
their sufferings as individuals and groups. When 
in the Art Union Gallery at New York, in Feb- 
ruary, 1852, I saw a most impressive representation 
of one of these groups, which I will describe as 
well as I can from memory. 

In that painting the earth appears like a wide- 
spread sea interspersed with islands. In the back- 
ground the sky is entirely shut in with clouds; the 
waters are of a leaden hue; and the mountains and 
hill-tops that still maintain their elevation above 
the rising flood wear that somber, dreary aspect 
peculiar to a day of steady, heavy rain. Far in the 
distance, but with a well-defined outline, is seen 
the ark, floating solitary apd alone upon the gently 
agitated waves. Conspicuous in the foreground, 
and elevated upon the highest crag of a rugged 
mountain, are seen three figures, strongly illu- 
minated by a flash of lightning just now darting 
down before them from the angry heavens. One 
of them, a female of youthful appearance, is stand- 
ing in the open storm, her left hand and her face 
turned upward with looks of mingled dread and 
despair, while the merciless rain drips from her 
disheveled hair and from the fingers of her other 
hand. A little child is nestling at her feet, and 
vainly striving to find a partial shelter in the folds 
of her saturated garment. Within reach of both 
of them stands a huge tiger, driven, with them, by 
a common necessity, to this last place of refuge. 
His head is elevated toward the pitiless clouds, 
and he is in the act of uttering a hideous howl. 
There stand the three, side by side, forgetful of 
their mutual instincts, so stunned are they with | 
horror at their common condition, and so dead to all 
but the impending, universal ruin. Streams trickle 
from the angles of the rocks beneath them, and the 
crag itself on which they stand, loosened at the 
base by the action of the waters, is about to tumble 
with them into the abyss below. 

The important moral lesson designed to be taught 
us by this whole subject is thus presented by the pen 
of inspiration: “If God spared not the old world, 
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ANGELS ARE HERE. 


BY MRS. CLARINDA LL, MEACHAM. 
Anaets are here at the dawn of day, 
When the sun sheds first his golden ray; 
Myriads are coming, with the morning light, 
From under the curtain of the night, 
Oft shaking the dew-drops from their wings, 
O’er the flowers that fragrance brings; 
Some are passing in the fragrant breeze 
That moves the leaves among the trees. 
Behold them in the gentle shower 
Descending on the vine-clad bower; 
And those with the rainbow o’er their heads, 
Their wings all glistening like silvery threads. 
They linger near the purling stream, 
When the sun’s last ray doth faintly gleam; 
Some o’er us float in the fleecy cloud, 
In garments pure as the snowy shroud. 
At the last hour of departing day 
They are between us and the sun’s last ray; 
And at twilight’s still and lonely hour, 
Who is there that’s not felt their power? 
And there in the mSon’s soft silver light, 
How oft we have felt them near at night; 
And then, as on the stars we gazed, 
We caught the sound of their sweet lays! 
When we are bowed in humble prayer, 
We know that then they are near us there, 
To list to our sighs, and dry our tears, 


| 
Whispering, “God is good; dismiss thy fears.” | 


And then, as we lay us down to rest, 

A peaceful calm pervades our breast; 
And then angels’ wings are folded near, 
As they softly whisper, “Do not fear.” 
At night we feel they are very near; 

It is their rustling wings we hear, 
Moving the air around our heads, 

As we sweetly rest upon our beds. 
Sometimes we dream they take our hand 
To lead us away to a brighter land; 

As from this world of grief we rise, 

We wake yet distant from the skies. 


We are not alone, by night or day, 

Though mortal friends are far away, 

But guarded by angelic bands 

Surrounding us from a spirit-land. 

And when on our brows the cold drops rest, 
Ceased to beat have our throbbing breast, 
They'll guide our spirits to a brighter land, 
Where the weary rest on eternity’s strand. 











Close beside the cottage door, 
And it leaneth wearily, 

Heavily it bendeth o’er; 
Yet each spring white buds are seen 
"Mid its foliage thick and green, 
And all o’er its autumn suit 
Gleams the golden, juicy fruit. 


But the old tree hath a charm 

Dearer than its fruits and flowers; 
For the gentle, happy birds 

Build among its leafy bowers: 
Moss, and hair, and down they take, 
Snug and cozy homes they make; 
There at eve they fold their wings— 
There at morn their carol rings. 


Blue-birds sing in yonder grove 
By the shaded waterfall, 
But the robins that I love, 
In the old tree by the wall. 
O, how oft, when anxious fear 
Makes the sky look dark and drear, 
Does their thrilling, joyous strain 
Bring the sunshine back again! 


Sweet birds in the evening time 
Lull me peacefully to sleep; 
Bright birds in the morning prime 
Rouse me from my slumbers deep; 
To the casement where I sit 
Blithely, cheerily they come, 
Or on lightest wing they flit 
Airily about my room. 


I forget each earthly care, 
Sorrow wild, or fancied wrong; 
For I can not choose but feel 
All the gladness of their song. 
Birds in cages can not sing 
Songs so joyous and so free, 
As the sweet and dulcet notes 
That the robins sing to me. 





TO-MORROW. 


Wuatr’rr the grief that dims my eye, 
Whate’er the cause of sorrow, 

We turn us weeping to the sky, 
And say, “we'll smile to-morrow.” 


But when to-morrow comes, ’tis still 
An image of to-day, 

Still tears our heavy eyelids fill, 
Still mourn we those away. 


And when that morrow, too, is past— 
A yesterday of sorrow— 

Hope, smiling, cheats us to the last, 
With visions of to-morrow. 
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VISIONS OF INSPIRATION. 


BY BEV. 8S. STEELE. 

How truly must the soul of the prophets have 
thrilled with sublime emotions, as the divine Spirit 
of the Almighty penciled in lines of living bright- 
ness the glories of heaven upon their enraptured 
minds! The awful character of the great Jehovah, 
with his incomprehensible attributes, were drawn, 
as by Heaven’s unerring hand, upon the tablets of 
their mighty minds. 

In prophetic visions they saw the “ Alpha” of 


' the universe, clothed in the vestments of unlimited 


greatness, engaged in the stupendous work of crea- 
tion. At his fiat mountains and hills rise in ma- 


| jestic grandeur from chaotic darkness, as the im- 


passable boundaries of ocean’s wide domain. The 
sea, with its ever-changing waters foaming and 
lashing, recedes to its native bed. The mist and 
spray, from the agitated elements, rises higher and 
still higher, till lost to view in the mighty distance. 
Instantly is seen the firmament peering through the 
misty atmosphere, and stretching from pole to pole 
in the blue expanse, bestudded with countless myr- 
iads of shining orbs. As their mingled rays meet 
the earth’s dark ball, scenes of picturesque beauty 
greet their astonished gaze. Graceful rivers roll 
their majestic waters through Eden’s lovely bowers 
to unite their crystal drops with ocean’s restless 
wave. Verdant fields, smiling in the freshness of 


_ ereation’s vernal spring, send forth their sweet 


| tous clouds obscure the bright horizon. 


odors upon atmospheric wings to inflate man’s in- 
animate form, of exquisite mold from the Al- 
mighty’s hand. Creation’s work is done; the pon- 
derous wheels of time begin to turn; the luminous 
orb of day reflects his orient rays upon a finished 
world. It is the seventh day’s morning—the holy 
Sabbath—in which God, with man, reposeth. 

Another day dawneth, and man, with his lovely 
bride, walks forth amid the pearly fountains of 
Eden’s fragrant bowers. The feathered songsters, 
with numerous insects, in melodious sweetness, are 
sending forth their earliest notes of praise. The 
innocent beasts, in sportive gambols, fawningly 
welcome their approach. 
beauty gracefully bend beneath their precious 
charge, while heaven and earth, in harmonious con- 
cert, rejoicingly celebrate creation’s birth. Would 
that the bright vision forever lasted, changing only 
from glory to glory! But, alas! the curtain falls, 
and Eden’s fair beauties are hid forever. 


The scene is now changed—sadly changed. The | 


raging elements are seen contending—dark, porten- 
The bridal 
pair have fallen, and death’s gloomy shadows prey 


upon them. From Eden’s lovely garden they wan- | 
der forth in hopeless exile, writhing under the in- | 


dignant frown of the Divine displeasure. Their 


dwelling is with venomous reptiles and beasts of | 


prey. No bubbling fountains now tempt their 


’ thirsty lips, or graceful clusters bend invitingly to | 


their eager taste. All is lost—to human view for- 
ever lost! 

The moral shock is felt in heaven above. Angels, 
with tearful eyes, are silently gazing upon the tri- 
une conclave of the holy Three. Redemption’s 
mysterious plan is laid, and justice indemnified for 
his claims. A lone star now appears in the moral 
heavens. Its feeble rays are dimly seen in the im- 
measurable distance. It is the star of Bethlehen— 
the precursor of a glorious day. 

The dark curtain that shrouded human destiny 
is drawn aside to prophetic view. They see at 
one glance a ruined world—a world redeemed and 
brought to God. But O, the means by which it is 
to be secured! How transcendently glorious! How 
sublime! Through the long, dark night of two 
dispensations they watch the distant star. Nearer 
and still nearer it approaches, emitting brighter 
and clearer rays, till it, halting, hangs over Judea’s 
slumbering plains. 

The weary herdsmen, with half-closed eyelids, 
were wishing for the morning’s light, when distant 
music broke upon their affrighted ear. It was the 
rejoicing train of the incarnate Deity—the seraphic 
announcement of Messiah’s birth. 

No imperial crown glitters from his divinely 
burnished brow, or royal robes mantle his infant 
form. 

«* His garments are woman’s fallen seed, 
His crown the songs of souls redeemed.” 
But the efficacious fountain is not yet opened, nor 
the pure raiment yet stained. The divine Incar- 
nate now sleeps in undisturbed loveliness, sweetly 
folded in maternal arms. Yet the dreadful conflict 
is at hand. The second day’s light had scarcely 
| dawned upon the infant Child, ere the minions of 
darkness are sounding the clarion of war over Ju- 
dea’s lovely plains. Herod is “troubled, and all 
Jerusalem with him.” The first bloody crusade is 





Fruitful trees of choicest | 


now raging against the Son of God. The angelic 
| songs are still vibrating in the souls of the adoring 
shepherds, when Rama’s wailing voice, in mourn- 
| ful cadence, appallingly broke upon their ears. 
| The raging storm sweeps furiously by; and though 
| Rama’s slaughtered children strew the field of blood 
and carnage, yet the holy One is safe. The curtain 
| of night folds its dark mantle around the paternal 
pair, till, with their precious charge, they find a 
safe asylum in Egypt’s distant clime. Would that 
the innocent blood of Rama’s lovely infants, so 
freely shed, were alone sufficient to appease the 
claims of Divine justice! But, alas! vain wish! 
The indemnifying pledge to Justice, sealed and de- 
| livered when redemption’s mysterious plan was 
laid, demands a more infinite and a more holy sac- 
| rifice. The stipulated period has now arrived. By 
limitation of time the pledge has expired and must 


almighty power, as seen in the history of the Son 


the sacred titles descriptive of his divine character. 
One scene more remains, and the mysterious 
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now be redeemed. The wonderful exhibitions of | 





of God, unequivocally establish his claim to all of | 
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drama of Divine mercy opens upon a brighter page. 
The stern figure of Justice is now seen standing 
upon the brow of a hill near Jerusalem’s honored 
Temple. His form is majestic. In one hand he 
holds a drawn sword, and in the other the indem- 
nifying pledge bearing the divine signet of the 
holy Three. He is anxiously looking for his victim, 
when a Roman band of soldiers are seen in the dis- 
tance. Among them he discovers the object of his 
vindictive rage. How divinely dignified in his 
personal appearance! He is dejected, yet composed; 
sorrowful, yet firm, and inflexible to his purpose. 
He acknowledges the pledge, and certifies his read- 
iness to redeem it. Justice raised his sword and 
gave the fatal blow. The guilty earth now groans 
beneath the dreadful shock. A dark cloud obscures 
the sun, the solid rocks were rent in twain, and the 
foundations of the earth trembled in convulsive 
throes. Divine justice was now satisfied; his claims 
were fully met in the second person in the eternal 
Trinity, and fallen man, doomed to death, may live 
forever. 

Dear reader, for you the incarnate Savior now 
pleads, “Deliver them from going down to the pit, 
for I have found a ransom.” 
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BY S. WILLIAMS. 
A MILITARY CAMPAION IN 1813. 
Second Paper.) 

Ovr former paper left the expedition under the 
command of Captain Brush, encamped on a plain 
at the Rapids of the Maumee river. We resume the 
narrative. 

After marching for many days through dense for- 
ests and thickets, and wading, much of the way, 
through deep and extensive swamps and morasses, 
to emerge suddenly therefrom into the dry, open 
plains east of the Maumee river, was a transition 
so great that it had a most exhilarating effect upon 
the feelings of our weary and wayworn travelers. 
A description of these plains and the Maumee Rap- 
ids, together with some historical reminiscences of 
the localities, are given by Mr. W. in a letter to his 
wife, dated, 

** ENCAMPMENT, Foot or Maumee Rapips, 4ug. 3, 1812. 

“The country we yesterday passed through is the 
most delightful I have ever seen. Our route was, 
most of the day, over natural plains of many miles 
in extent, apparently as level as the ocean, seem- 
ingly bounded only by the distant horizon, and 
interspersed with a few small islets, or groves, of 
oak and hickory timber and hazel bushes, and here 
and there a solitary oak tree or two, standing out 

| in the open expanse. These isolated trees and 
groves contribute much to the beauty of the scenery. 











But this is not all. These plains are covered with 
a most luxuriant growth of grass and herbs, and 
an endless variety of beautiful native flowers, rep- 
resenting all the hues of the rainbow, and loading 
the atmosphere with their perfume. These fill up 
the picture I have hastily drawn, and ‘lend en- 
chantment to the view.’ Indeed, I had almost im- 
agined that Gray must have seen this plain before 
he penned his inimitable ‘Elegy,’ and that it was 
in reference to it he wrote these beautiful lines: 

‘Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air.’ 
What a rich field this is for the botanist! Here are 
hundreds of plants, herbs, and flowers, which were 
unknown to Linnzus or any of his successors in 
that science. Some portions of these plains are 
rich and dry land; other parts are of a wet, cold, 
and stiff clay soil. 

“The Rapids of the Maumee, I am told, is nine 
miles in length, and formed of a succession of small 
rapids, the principal one of which is at the place 
where the road crosses the river. Here the whole 
channel is stratified limestone rock, in horizontal 
strata, and divided, at distances of three or four 
feet, by parallel vertical seams, running diagonally 
across the whole channel, which is about forty rods 
wide. The descent of the current over the suc- 
cessive ledges of rock, form beautiful little cas- 
cades, at distances of a few yards between. The 
Rapids terminate five miles below the ford; and 
from thence to the head of Maumee Bay, a distance 
of some twelve miles, the river is from a quarter to 
half a mile or more in width, and navigable for the 
largest vessels sailing on the lakes, which readily 
ascend to the foot of the Rapids. 

“The plain on which we encamped last night, 
was the battle-ground on which General Anthony 
Wayne defeated and totally routed and dispersed 
the combined Indian forces, on the 20th August, 
1794—eighteen years ago. The Indians had chosen 
a strong position in the rear of the plain, among 
fallen timber of several miles in extent, in which 
their line of battle was two miles long, fronting on 
the plain. General Wayne, after reconnoitering the 
position of the enemy, sent General Scott, at the 
head of eleven hundred mounted Kentuckians, to 
turn the enemy’s right flank by a circuitous route, 
and fall in upon their rear. At eight o’clock on 
that memorable day, General Wayne advanced his 
main columns along the bank of the Maumee, 
formed in two lines, in front of the enemy’s posi- 
tion. The first line advanced, with trailed arms, 
upon the foe, concealed behind the fallen timber; 
and on receiving their first fire, rushed upon them 
and roused them from their fastness among the 
fallen timber and bushes, at the point of the bayo- 
net; while General Scott precipitated his whole 
mounted force upon their rear, and the infantry and 
the legion of cavalry pressed forward upon their 
front, and into the midst of their position. The 
Indian forces were thus thrown into confusion, and 
in consternation fled in disorder down the river, 
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hotly pursued, with great slaughter, by the mounted 
men and cavalry. On reaching the British Fort 
Miami, the Indians essayed to enter the gates and 
take refuge within its walls. But the British com- 
mandant, Major Campbell, through fear of General 
Wayne, prudently closed his gates against them; 
and the Indians, driven to despair, and now nearly 
surrounded and closely pressed by the victorious 
pursuers, fled precipitately around the fort, and 
down the hill upon which it stood, to the river. 
Being here hemmed in, many of them plunged into 
the river to swim across, and many more were slain; 
while the remainder made their escape to the 
woods. This decisive battle closed the war with 
the Indian tribes on the north-western frontier, and 
resulted in the Treaty of Greenville, in August, 
1795. 

“This morning we moved down the river about 
five miles, and encamped on the upper end of a 
large and beautiful plain, bordering on the left 
bank of the river, a few rods below the old British 
fort, and on the very ground upon which the great 
battle above described terminated. Here, by order 
of General Hull, we are to remain till reinforced by 
a company of volunteers from Cleveland, and an- 
other from Sandusky, both daily expected to arrive. 
Near our encampment, in the bank of the river, is a 
large spring of pure, cold water, which is very re- 
freshing after drinking, as we very often did, from 
the puddles in the road.” 

While lying in camp, near the old British fort, 
Mr. W. made a survey of it with a pocket compass 
and a grape-vine measure. It is described minutely 
in one of his letters, for which we have no room. 
The fort was situated on the summit of a hill which 
rises abruptly from the margin of the river, at the 
head of the plain above mentioned. It was a 
quadrangle, constructed of large, squared logs of 
timber, laid closely together and notched into each 
other. At the two most exposed angles were strong 
bastions, enfilading three sides of the fort. On 





those three sides the fort was protected by a deep | 


the local militia. The military defenses here con- 
sisted of a single line of pickets, made of round 
logs about twelve inches in diameter, sharpened at 
top and set in the ground close together, and stand- 
ing seven or eight feet above the surface. At two 
diagonal angles were block-houses, about eighteen 
feet square and twelve feet high, constructed of 
round logs. These block-houses projected six feet 
beyond the lines of pickets, and each had port- 
holes to enfilade two sides of the inclosure. The 
pickets were now so much decayed that they formed 
but a poor defense against musket or rifle balls, and 
none against cannon. They were originally in- 
tended only for the defense of the settlement 
against the attacks of hostile Indian tribes. 

The settlement on Raisin river extended, at that 
time, about three miles along its banks, on both 
sides, near the center of which was the military 
post we have described. The inhabitants were 
almost exclusively the descendants of the original 
French emigrants from Canada, and spoke only the 
French language. The settlement was formed at 
an early period in the last century; perhaps, in- 
deed, but a few years after that of Detroit, which 
is said to have been in the same year—1682—in 
which William Penn laid out the city of Philadel- 
phia. Each family owned and cultivated a tract of 
land fronting on the river, having a few rods in 
‘width, and extending back from two to five miles; 
the side lines between the farms being all parallel 
to each other, and all the houses built on the bank 
of the river. In the midst of this settlement, on 
the north side of the river, and including the old 
stockade, stands now the flourishing city of Mon- 
roe, a prominent,commercial port of Lake Erie, and 
having a railroad connecting it with the far west. 
But to resume our narrative. 

General Hull, about the first of August, had 
abandoned the invasion of Canada, withdrawn his 
troops therefrom, and, recrossing the strait, the 
North-Western Army now occupied the fortress of 
Detroit. In the mean time General Brock posted a 





moat, or ditch, in which water was still standing. | strong British and Indian force at a place called 
And om the remaining side—that fronting the | Brownstown, on our side of the strait, and on the 
river—there had been a covered way down the | only road from Detroit to Ohio, and equidistant 
steep bank to the water. A portion of the walls of | between Detroit and Raisin river. And when Ma- 
the fort were still standing, and the timber compos- | jor Brush and his battalion arrived at that river, all 





ing them in a tolerably good state of preservation. 
The company expected from Sandusky, com- 
manded by Captain Roland, arrived on the evening | 
of the 7th August. Without waiting for the other 
company from the Reserve, of which nothing had | 
been heard, the two now in camp were formed into 
a battalion, under the command of Captain Brush, 
as major, and the march resumed the next morning. | 
In the afternoon of the following day—Sunday, 


| communication with Detroit had been cut off by the 


enemy. Charged, as he was, with the protection of 
the brigade of pack-horses and the large drove of 


| beef cattle, it would have been madness to attempt, 


with his small command, to force his way to De- 
troit. Indeed, while encamped on the Maumee, he 


| had received orders from General Hull to remain at 


the Raisin river till a reinforcement from Detroit 
should join him there. Two detachments from the 


9th—the battalion reached the Raisin river, and | army at Detroit had been successively sent, for this 
encamped upon the military square, containing | purpose, by General Hull. The first, under the 
about an acre of ground, inclosed by an old line of | command of Major Vanhorne, was met by the com- 
pickets. “Here, for the first time, they enjoyed the bined British and Indian force at Magnaga, an old 
luxury of good tents, which were furnished to them | Indian village opposite the mouth of the Detroit 
by Colonel Anderson, the military commandant of | river, and a battle ensued, in which Vanhorne’s 


———a 
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detachment, after a sanguinary engagement, was 
overpowered by a greatly superior force, and com- 
pelled to make a precipitate retreat and return to 
Detroit. 

An anecdote of the late Governor Lucas, of Ohio, 
occurred in this battle, which is worthy of being 
preserved. A Mr. Stockton, from near Chillicothe, 
was one of the mounted men. Late in the engage- 
ment his horse was badly wounded in the head by 
a ball; and the horse becoming frantic with pain 
and fright dashed forward in the retreat, throwing 
his head about and covering Mr. Stockton with 
blood, till the rider was thrown off and much 
stunned in the fall. On rising, he was unable to 
run and uncertain which way to proceed. Having 
no means of escape—his company having passed on 
without seeing him—inevitable destruction seemed 
to await him. At that moment General Lucas*— 
who, with a few brave mounted men, covered the 
retreat and kept the enemy in check—discovered 
Mr. Stockton, and seeing him covered with blood, 
supposed him to be badly wounded. Without hes- 
itation he instantly dismounted and helped Mr. 
Stockton into his own saddle, and pointing the 
way, told him to make his escape as fast as his 
horse could carry him. This momentary delay left 
General Lucas the very last man on the retreat, and 
now on foot, with the pursuing enemy in close 
proximity, and he exposed to the deadly fire of the 
Indian rifles. But he being tall, slender, and very 
active, outran his nimble-footed pursuers, and prov- 
identially—indeed, almost miraculously—escaped 
the shower of bullets, from the Indian rifles, aimed 
athim. Thus, at the most imminent hazard of his 
own life, he saved that of a fellow-soldier, an en- 
tire stranger to him. General Lucas was afterward 
Governor of the state of Ohio several years. Sub- 
sequently, when the new territory of Iowa was cre- 
ated by Congress, he was appointed its first. Gov- 
ernor, which office he held for several years. After 
his retirement from office, he continued to reside in 
Iowa till his death, which occurred a few months 
since. Governor Lucas was a member of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church from his early life, and died 
peacefully at a good old age. 

The other detachment sent to reinforce Major 
Brush, consisted of about nine hundred men, under 
the command of Colonel Miller, of the United 
States army. At Brownstown, a mile or two south 
of Magnaga, he encountered the enemy’s forces, and 
a severe battle ensued, in which Colonel Miller was 
victorious, and drove the enemy from the field with 
great loss. But his own force was so much crippled 
and his men so fatigued, that he also found it neces- 
sary to return to Detroit from the field of battle. 
This engagement occurred on the 8th of August. 
Soon after Colonel Miller’s regiment returned to 


* General Lucas was at the time a Brigadier-General of mili- 
tia, near Portsmouth, O., but joined Hull’s army as a private 
volunteer, and had, on the march to Detroit, received from 
President Madi a of Captain in the United 
States service. 





Detroit, General Hull ordered out a third detach- 
ment to the relief of Major Brush, uffder the com- 
mand of Colonel M’Arthur,* with orders to take a 
circuitous route through the trackless wilderness; 
and by crossing the Huron river several miles 
higher up, avoid a collision with the enemy, and 
reach Major Brush’s position on the Raisin. 

While these abortive efforts to relieve Major 
Brush were being made, his little battalion, num- 
bering only some one hundred and sixty men, were 
in a position of great peril. The road and the 
whole territory between them and the American 
army, was occupied by a large force of the enemy, 
within four hours’ march of their encampment. 
They were, therefore, in hourly expectation of an 
attack from the enemy, who might at any time have 
overpowered them by a force five or ten times their 
number, and massacred them all, as was the unfor- 
tunate Kentucky brigade, under the command of 
General Winchester, at the same place the following 
wipter, after being taken prisoners and disarmed. 

The daily occurrences, with whatever apparently 
authentic news reached their encampment, are mi- 
nutely given in the letters now written almost every 
day by Mr. W. to his wife and others. In a letter 
to Governor Tiffin, dated August 11th, after noting 
the battle at Brownstown, three days previous, he 
adds: 

“Tt is certain that our affairs on this frontier wear 
a very serious and gloomy aspect. All communi- 
cation between us and Detroit has been for several 
days wholly cut off by the enemy. The express 
mail, which, till lately, always succeeded in getting 
through, has entirely failed. We are, therefore, 
without any advices from Detroit and the army, 
and know nothing of its movements, nor whether, 
nor when relief will reach us. We are at a loss 
what to think of these things. Our position is a 
most perilous one. We are liable at any time to be 
overwhelmed by the vastly superior force of the 
enemy. The French settlers along this river are 
greatly alarmed, and seem confident that our garri- 
son and the settlement will be in the enemy’s pos- 
session before reinforcements can reach us.” 

Wednesday, August 12th, writing to Mrs. W., he 
adds: “I went, to-day, with Cadwallader Wallace 
and some others, to see the Lake—Erie—distant 
about four miles east of our encampment, and to 
bathe in its limpid waters. The view of the placid 
surface of this inland sea was most enchanting to 
me—having now, for the first time in my life, looked 
upon a sheet of water exceeding half a mile wide. 
Here, with the exception of one or two small 
islands, scarcely perceptible in the distance, there 
is nothing to be seen but a wide expanse of waters, 
bounded seemingly by the horizon. We enjoyed 
much the refreshing bath in the cool waters of the 
lake, and battling its gently rolling waves. It was, 








* Afterward a Brigudier-General in the United States serv- 
ice, and subsequently Governor of Ohio. 
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_ indeed, a great luxury in a hot summer's day. But 
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our sport was soon spoiled by the arrival of a cou- 
rier on horseback from camp, with orders for our 
immediate return, as the enemy were reported to he 
but a few miles distant, marching to attack us. 
Thinking to take the nearest course to camp across 
a large, level prairie, nearly on a level with the lake, 
we had to wade through three bad marshes, up to 
our breasts in mud and water. The alarm was a 
false one.” 

The last of his series of letters to Mrs. W. is 
dated Friday, August 14th, in which is the follow- 
ing paragraph: 

“ All thought of being able to proceed to Detroit 
is now abandoned; and our attention is turned ex- 
clusively to fortifying our position, and putting it 
in the best state of defense we can. If the enemy 
should bring their field artillery to the attack— 
which, if they come, they will surely do—our rot- 
ten stockade will be battered to the ground in ten 
minutes. What our fate will be I can not tell. 
But if we fall, we shall sell our lives as dearly as 
we can. We have lost all confidence in General 
Hull. In any event we can not remain here longer 
than this week, or the middle of the next.” 

Two days after the last-named date, namely, on 
Sunday, August 16th, having, the night previous, 
crossed the Detroit river, two miles below the town, 
General Brock, at the head of the British army, 
marched to the attack of Fort Detroit. He ad- 
vanced his force directly in front of the main bat- 
tery of the fortress, and had but just displayed his 
columns in line of battle, when a white flag was run 
up on the flag-staff of the fort—a signal of surren- 
der! Suffice it to say, that in a short time articles 
of capitulation were drawn up and signed. Thus 
the gallant North-Western Army, occupying a 
strong fortification, having a fine battery of twenty- 
five large guns, and a full supply of ammunition, 
was surrendered prisoners of war to a force inferior 
both in numbers and efficiency, and composed 
mostly of Canadian local militia and Indians! 

By a supplemental article General Hull surren- 
dered Major Brush’s battalion as prisoners likewise. 
This, however, was well, as otherwise they would 
have surrendered only on being overwhelmed by 
numbers, and at the expense of much blood, and 
the loss of many lives. On Monday, 17th, the day 
after the capitulation, Captain Elliott, of the Brit- 





ish service, arrived from Detroit, bearing a flag of 
truce, and delivered to Major Brush an authentica- 
ted copy of the articles of capitulation, with letters 
to him from General Hull and Colonel M’Arthur, 
confirming the fact of the surrender, and also an | 
order from General Brock requiring Major Brush 
and his battalion to march to Fort Malden, on the | 
Canada side of the Detroit river, as prisoners of | 
war. The surrender of Detroit and the whole army | 
was an event so unlooked for, so extraordinary, so 
astonishing, that the papers were regarded as forg- 
eries and Captain Elliott as a spy; and he was im- 
mediately placed in confinement under guard as a | 
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spy. In the afternoon, however, three or four of 
the well-known Ohio volunteers from Detroit, who 
were absent from the fort when it was surrendered, 
made their escape and arrived at Major Brush’s 
encampment, fully confirming the sad news. A 
council of war was held in the evening, and it was 
unanimously resolved that the battalion should 
disregard the treaty and make their way back to 
Ohio. Accordingly every preparation was made, 
except that of cooking food, for which there was 
no time; and about ten o’clock that night—Captain 
Elliott being first liberated—the men took up their 
march homeward. The night was cloudy and 
dark, and in the dense forest the narrow road could 
only be kept by traveling in the mud worked up 
in it. 

Early the next morning they had reached the foot 
of the Maumee Rapids, thirty-four miles. Here the 
few inhabitants furnished them a scanty breakfast 
of whatever could be gathered up, and the march 
was resumed. After crossing the river, Captain 
Rowland’s company took the Sandusky road, and 
Captain Brush’s that to Urbana. The march was 
continued all cay and till about midnight; when, 
getting into the Black Swamp, where it was all 
mud, it was found impossible to distinguish where 
the road lay. A halt was called, and every man 
sought for himself a dry place at the root of some 
tree, where he sat on his knapsack and, leaning 
against the tree, slept till dawn the next morning, 
when the march was continued. A courier was 
sent ahead on horseback to Fort Finley, on the 
Blanchard’s fork, where, on the arrival of the com- 
pany, about noon, they enjoyed the luxury of a 
good and plentiful meal of bread and jerked beef, 
hastily prepared for them by the sergeant’s guard 
stationed at that post. 

To this point the company was pursued by Brig- 
adier-General Tecumseh, the noted Shawnee chief, 
at the head of three hundred mounted Indians, sent 
by General Brock to capture and bring back the 
escaped prisoners. But finding by the “sign”— 
the footprints of the retreat—that they were sev- 
eral hours in advance of them, and would reach 
the settlements before they could be overtaken, the 
pursuit was abandoned, and Tecumseh and his 
brigade returned. 

The march was continued from Fort Finley im- 
mediately after taking their meal, and late that 
night the company reached Fort M’Arthur, on the 
Scioto river. The next morning they made a very 
early start through a heavy rain, which continued 
the whole day, and in the evening arrived at “ Man- 
ary’s Block-House,” on the Indian boundary, where 
was stationed a company of United States rangers, 
under the command of General Manary, Here 
every possible kindness was shown to the weary 
fugitives by the General and his men. Fires were 
made in all the huts, and their wet clothing dried; 
and the rangers gave up their “bunks ”—berths— 
for the repose of their visitors. 

Here the company entered the settlements, and 
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SLEEPING IN CHURCH.—I WON'T. 





being no longer in danger of pursuit, they contin- 
ued their march more leisurely. At Urbana they 
separated into small parties, for greater ease in trav- 
eling, and generally reached their homes at Chilli- 
cothe on Monday, August 23d, after an absence of 
five weeks, without the loss of a man. 

Although the company thus escaped from the 
enemy, after being surrendered as prisoners of war, 
yet our Government recognized them as prisoners; 
and they were, a few months afterward, regularly 
“exchanged,” and were ordered by Governor Meigs 
to be credited for a full tour of duty. 





SLEEPING IN CHURCH. 


Many stories have been related of Dean Swift, 
tending to show his utter disregard of all decorum 
in matters of religion, and among the rest one that 
has obtained universal belief, and which deserves 
to be killed off. This is an absurd story of his 
having one day found no one present at morning 
service but himself and the clerk, Roger Coxe, and 
commencing, “Dearly beloved Roger, the Scrip- 
ture moveth us in sundry places, to acknowledge 
and confess our manifold sins and wickedness;” 
and so proceeding through the service. The whole 
of this story is untrue, no such scene ever oc- 
curred. 

The following extract, however, is from a sermon 
actually preached by Swift in the cathedral at Dub- 
lin, with the text from Acts xx, 9: “And there sat 
in the window a certain young man, named Euty- 
chus, being fallen into a deep sleep; and while Paul 
was long preaching, he sunk down from sleep, and 
fell down from the third loft, and was taken up 
dead.” Swift then proceeds to say, “I have chosen 
these words with a design, if possible, to disturb 
some part of this audience of half an hour’s sleep, 


for the convenience and exercise whereof this place, | 


at this season of the day, is very much celebrated. 

“There is, indeed, one mortal disadvantage to 
which all preaching is subject; that those who 
by the wickedness of their lives stand in the 


greatest need have usually the smallest share; for | 
either they are absent upon account of idleness, or | 


spleen, or hatred to religion, or in order to doze 
away the intemperance of the week; or, if they do 
come, they are sure to employ their minds any other 
way than regarding or attending to the business of 
the place. 

“The accident which happened to the young 
man in the text, hath not been sufficient to discour- 
age his successor; but, because the preachers now 
in the world however they do exceed St. Paul in 
the art of setting men to sleep, do extremely fall 
short,of him in the working of miracles; thereforé 
men are become so cautious as to choose more safe 


and convenient stations and postures for taking | 


their repose, without hazard of their persons; and 
upon the whole matter, choose rather to trust their 
destruction to a miracle, than their safety.” 


I WON’T! 

“No, I won’t! So now, there’s an end of it!” 
You won’t? Whether you are right or wrong de- 
pends on what it is you are asked todo. If a bad 
or unworthy thing, the sooner “I won’t” is said 
the better. But there is a way of communicating 
the same idea, far more emphatically, even without 
using the angry words. 

If it be a good thing, be careful how you commit 
yourself in saying “I won’t” toosoon. Once said, 
you feel pledged to your word. And, even if you 
relent, you feel half ashamed at having to contra- 
dict by your acts your uttered resolve. 

But “I won’t” is an angry expression. It savors 
of doggedness—determination to take one’s own 
course whether right or wrong. If not uttered in 
anger, it is apt to excite anger and resistance in the 
one to whom it is addressed. The wdrds are not 
words of mildness, but of real and downright stub- 
bornness. 

Yet not always so. ‘I won’t!” says the careless 
mother to her fretful child. But the very next min- 
ute the mother relents, and the child learns that “I 
won’t” means nothing but temporary anger. Next 
time, the child will teaze longer, never heediag 
the “I won’t,” which, it has learned, means noth- 
ing. The pledged word has not been kept to the 
child, and the child soon learns to disregard the 
utterer. 

Those who have a regard for the feelings of oth- 
ers, will be careful of giving way to their angry “I 
| won’t.” A good resolution may be expressed as 
| firmly in a kind tone as in an unkind one. It is 
| not necessary to bristle up, in order to resolve 
| firmly. : 

One need not be namby-pamby either, or double- 
faced, putting on an assumed smoothness, with the 
claws clutched beneath the velvet paw. But one 
may cultivate the habit of gentleness in words a8 
well as in acts, and yet be full of unbending reso- 
lution. 

“ Cultivate the habit of gentleness!” you exclaim. 
| Yes, we reply. It can be done. It has often been 
done. It is possible to command one’s temper; it 
is possible to use gentle words instead of ungentle 
ones; it is possible to be mild and firm, instead of 
| fretful and fierce. The habit of gentleness may be 
| cultivated as well as that of peevishness, the habit 
| of amicability instead of that of anger. 

“Happy is the man whose habits are his friends,” 
says the maxim. A man can cultivate his habits 
as he does his friends. He can choose for himself. 
A man can govern his thoughts, control his temper, 
elevate his aspirations, if he will. On every side 
there are helps to happiness, which any man may 
make use of to promote his personal well-being, 
and to improve his inner life, if he determines to 
employ them. , 

If such a temper and disposition be sedulously 
cultivated, the irritable, irritation-producing excla- 
mation “I won’t” would be much more rarely heard 
| in social,and domestic life than it now is. - 
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A STORY FOR CHILDREN. 


BY ALICE CARY, 

Tuere had been snow on the ground a week, 
and the sleds and the sleighs had been busy night 
and day; for in the country people take advantage 
of the snow to go to mill and to market, as well as 
to go pleasuring. 

We children were quite well satisfied with riding 
down hill; but when Peter, the man who milked 
the cows, said we might ride in the sled behind the 
oxen and help him bring home a load of wood, our 
joy knew no bounds. 

We didn’t want any shawls or mittens, we said; 
indeed we could scarcely wait to get hoods or hats, 
so elated were we with the prospect of a real sleigh- 
ride. They told us we had better stay by the warm 
fire, but we could not hear of it—we were going to 
have such a nice ride and help Peter, too. 

We were told that we would only be in the way, 
but that if we would go we must be well wrapt up. 

O no, no, said we, and so Peter helped us one by 
one on to the sled. There was no bed of straw in 
which to nestlke—we had only the rough, cold 
boards on which Peter laid the wood, to ride on, 
but we huddled close together and laughed as the 
oxen drew us slowly along. Our fingers and toes 
began to ache before we reached the woods—the 
oxen moved so slow—not at all as we had seen the 
sleds moving along the road did ours move. When 
at last we reached the wood-pile it was completely 
covered up with snow, and a great tree had fallen 
across it when the wind blew the night before, so 
that Peter could not get at the wood till he cut the 
fallen tree away. 

This took a long time, or it seemed a long time, 
it was socold. We sat close together on the sled, 
not speaking at all, but watching Peter, as stroke 
after stroke fell upon the great log without cutting 
it away much. It was a hard, green tree, and lay 
up from the ground, so that he could not reach it 
well. 

Gusts of snow blew in our faces, and the trees 
dropt off the drifts that were lodged among their 
limbs, now and then, and sometimes they fell over 
us, and, as we brushed them aside, our fingers be- 
came wet and ached worse and worse. 

When at last the tree was removed so that Peter 
could get at the wood, we all tried to help him; but 
the sticks were most of them too heavy for us, and 
all were so crusted with snow that we could not 
bear to touch them. 

Our feet were soon wet, and, to complete our dis- 
tress, when the sled was loaded with wood there 
was no place for us to ride. Peter helped us to the 
top, indeed, but the snowy sticks rolled together 
beneath us so that we were both uncomfortable and 
very much afraid. At first we tried to ride, but the 
oxen went more slowly than béfore, and the mov- 
ing of the round sticks beneath us pinched our 
hands and feet, so that the largest of us asked 








Peter to let us get down and walk home, which he 
did. Willie and Addy; whom he could hold fast, 
only remained to ride. We might have run faster 
than the oxen went, but we did not like to have 
them know at home that our sleigh-ride had ended 
so badly, and so kept behind the oxen, not speak- 
ing a word and almost frozen. But the precaution 
was useless. We had been gone so much longer 
than was expected, all our folks were at the win- 
dows watching for us. 

Willie and Addy were carried into the house cry- 
ing with the cold; and though we who were older 
were too much ashamed to cry at first, we could not 
help it after we had sat by the fire a little while, ®% 
terribly did our faces,. and fingers, and feet all 
ache. 

It was not for very long, however; and when 
some cakes were given us to pacify us, the wretched 
sleigh-ride began to be very funny—much funnier, 
as we sat by the fire eating the cakes, than it had 
been at the time. 

An aunt of mine, who lived a good way from us, 
was at our house, and Jane, and Willie, and 
Addy were my cousins—Willie and Addy eight 
and ten, perhaps, and Jane twelve years old. 

My aunt’s name was Jane, too, and all the while 
she had been at our house there had been plans of 
a visit to the city, seven miles away. 

That afternoon mother said it would be a nice 
time to go if it were not for the children. Aunt 
Jane said yes, she wished there was some one to 
take care of them, 

Jane and I said we were big enough to take care 
of otrselves, but that if we were not Peter would 
stay with us. 

So much did we beg them to go that Peter was 
called to be directed to take charge of us, but he 
could not be found; he was gone to the village to 
get a pair of shoes mended. “He will only be gone 
a little while,” I said. “ You can go just as well as 
if he was here,” for I was very anxious to have them 
go. We children would have such a nice time, I 
thought. Jane was no less anxious than I, and 
said, ‘Yes, go, Peter will only be gone a little 
while.” ‘How do you know?” asked my mother; 
for she always inquired into what we said, and was 
not easily imposed upon with stories. “Because 
he told me so,” answered Jane, promptly. 

“Did you hear him?” asked my mother of me. 

I hesitated, and Jane said, “ Yes, cousin, it was 
right by the bridge he said so; don’t you re- 
member?” 

Thus appealed to—knowing that I would convict 
her of falsehood if I said I did not remember it, 
and feeling, too, that the visit probably depended 
on my answ er—I said I believed I did remember. 

“You believe,” said my mother; “don’t you 
know whether he said he would be back soon or 
not?” 

I said, yes, I did know that he said he -vould 
not be gone long. 

‘He must come to do the milking,” said aunt 
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Jane, “and then we will charge him to take good 
care of the children.” 

I knew very well that he had milked the cow 
before leaving home,*but I did not say so, and 
feared all the time that it would, in some way, be 
discovered. 

It was. not discovered, however. The sun went 
down and the chickens flew into the trees where 
they roosted, brushing, with their open wings, the 
snow from the boughs. 

Often aunt Jane and mother looked from the 
window as they made preparation for the evening 
visit, but they did not see Peter coming. 

@‘I wonder he don’t know it’s milking time,” said 
Jane, and she hid her face in her apron to conceal 
her laughter. I could not laugh, but turned mine 
away, lest all should see my shame and confusion. 

“And you are sure he will come back?” asked 
my mother, as the sled stood at the door and she 
tied her bonnet to go. 

I said, “Yes,” but did not repeat the lie of his 
having told us so. Then she and aunt Jane looked 
once more from the window—first standing on tip- 
toe and then bending low; but though they looked 
a long time they did not see Peter. 

We said, never mind him; that we were not afraid 
to be alone till he came; and so they kissed us and 
told us to be good children, and to go to bed when 
the clock struck eight, and went out of the house, 
looking back very fondly. 

We all crowded to the door and wished them a 
happy time, and said we didn’t want to go; that 
we had had sleigh-riding enough, which was very 
true; but though I was glad they were gone, and 
thought we would have such fun, I could not for- 
get that I had told a story. 

Jane said I was a dunce when I told her I was 
sorry for it, and further said that she had told 
stories many a time and no body ever killed her for 
it either. And she repeated several instances of 
what she thought successful story-telling. 

At length I grew ashamed of my timidity, and 
laughed at what she said was only a joke. The 
sunset, that at first looked so red through the west- 
ern windows, grew fainter, and mixed with gray 
and then with black, and then it was all black. 

As it grew dark in the house we added chips and 
wood, and made the fire blaze, and brought cakes 
and apples, and pretended to get tea; and that 
Willie and Addy were our grandfather and grand- 
mother, come visiting from a great way off. 

When we had eaten enough the play grew tire- 
some, and we set aside the table and pretended that 
our grandfgther and grandmother had gone home, 
and that Addy and Willie were two travelers, 
whom we were entertaining for a night; so we went 
through with a great many pretenses, highly enjoy- 
ing the time. 

When we had made believe to our heart’s con- 
tent, we came down to be what we really were— 
children again. And drown the duck, and hunt 
the slipper, and lost my glove, made us pleasant 
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entertainment for a long time. But after a while 
the little children grew tired and didn’t want to 
play any more, and we all sat down by the fire 
together. 

Addy and Willie were soon asleep, and when, I 
proposed that we should carry them up stairs and 
put them in bed, Jane said she was afraid, and 
would not go up there for fifty hundred thousand 
dollars; so we brought pillows for them, and spread 
a shawl over them, for I did not like to go alone. 
Indeed, the house began to seem very still and un- 
natural. I went to the window in the hope that I 
would see Peter coming, but it was so dark I could 
not see across the door-yard. 

“What if a great big bear was to come in here 
and catch us!” exclaimed Jane, drawing near to 
me. I said there were none to come; that they 
were all killed long ago; but she insisted that there 
had been a great famine where the bears lived; and 
that hunger had driven whole droves of them into 
neighborhoods as thickly inhabited as that. 

This news quite startled me, and I snuffed the 
candle and punched the fire till the red sparks ran 
up the chimney; but my hand began to shake when 
Jane said that the very week she left home, parties 
of men, and boys, and dogs were out every night 
hunting bears, and that Mr. Hanson had a calf that 
was six months old killed and partly eaten up by 
them, and that she had one of the ears of the calf, 
with the marks of the bear’s teeth in it, at home in 
her own play-house. 

Just as she told me this there was a noise at the 
door. I think we both turned pale; and even when 
I remembered that the door-steps was loose, and 
that the noise was most likely made by the dog, 
Carlo, could we help saying and thinking that it 
might have been a bear? When the same noise 
was repeated, we were too much afraid to open the 
door and see what it was. Then Carlo barked ter- 
ribly, just as if it was at a bear, Jane said; and it 
seemed so to me. Every moment we expected to 
see the window dashed out, and a huge grizzly beast 
leap in upon us. Whichever way we looked we 
saw, in fancy, fiery eyes burning in the dark. 
What our sufferings were no words can tell. The 
fire burned down, for we were afraid to go into the 
adjoining room for wood; and drawing close to 
what was left we talked in whispers, repeating to 
each other all the frightful stories that ever we 
heard. 

The minutes seemed hours long; but slowly the 
time passed, and at last the rooster in the tree, at 
the door, crew for nine o’clock. The wind had 
risen and the windows rattled as it went and came, 
and our fear made every noise seem a great “deal 
louder than it was. 

Peter did not come, and we could not think of 
him without being reminded of the story we had 
told; and that if a bear did come it would be to 
punish us for our wickedness. 

As the time went by we began to think that 
somebody might have killed him, and that having 
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committed the murder they would come and rob 
the house. 

Evil persons might have known that we were 
alone, and so have killed Peter to make themselves 
perfectly secure. There must be some person about 
the house, we knew; for Carlo kept growling and 
barking all the time, and now and then walking a 
short distance, as though toward something, and 
then returning to the door again. 

Across the hollow and fronting the door where 
the dog was watching stood the barn, and thinking 
the thieves might possibly be there, we cautiously 
raised the window a hand’s breadth and looked 
out, speaking softly to the dog; but he would not 
be any the quieter for our voices, and growled, and 
barked, and snapped his teeth together all the same. 
“Hark!” said Jane, “I hear something;” and listen- 
ing, sure enough we could hear a walking through 
the snow on the next hill. More and more dis- 
tinctly it sounded, as if coming nearer and nearer 
to the house. There could be no mistake. There 
were footsteps breaking through the hard crust of 
the snow. 

We were terribly frightened and called Peter! 
Peter! time and again, but no Peter answered; and 
then we remembered that if it were really an evil 
person our calls had betrayed our unprotected state; 

we were doubly frightened, if that were possible, 
and shutting the window, looked at each other in 
silent agony. 

We saw the house being torn down and ourselves 
murdered, and a thousand other improbable things, 
all at once. 

Presently the steps sounded nearer. We held 
our breath. Nearer, and nearer, and nearer still 
they came, breaking and crushing the crust of the 
snow. We turned our faces toward the door, and 
for a moment heard only the growling of Carlo; 
then right against the window-pane pressed a man’s 
face, and a voice bade us open the door. We were 
now fearfully frightened, and began to wring our 
hands, and to cry, and to run up and down the 
room wildly. 

All at once the dog whined, and then there was 
a snorting of horses, and then a stamping of feet, 
and then a familiar voice said, “‘ Why, Peter, is this 
you?” 

We were quick to open the door as you may be- 
lieve; and there, sure enough, was Peter waiting to 
come in with the rest, but looking so stupid that it 
was long before we could understand what was the 
matter with him. 

While his shoes were being mended he had been 
drinking whisky, poor fellow, so much that he 
could not find his way home; and I need scarcely 
tell you that it was he we had heard treading in 
the snow, and his face that had looked in at the 
window. 

My mother never knew the story I told; but 
though it was so well concealed, I suffered in con- 


| €equence of it; and never, as long as she lived, did 


she ever say what a good girl I had been never to 
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try to deceive her, but the memory of what I said 
about Peter came back and choked me; and though 
I longed to tell her and wished it were told, I could 
not bear to see her eyes look on me reproachfully. 
But now that it is too late, I repent that I never 
asked what I know she would have given me—for- 
giveness, 

To this day I am slightly afraid of bears when I 
am alone in the dark. 





THE HARVEST. 
BY i. N. POWERS, 

Tue purple twilight, cool and calm, 
Adown the summer valley flows; 

And round the hill-sides, breathing balm, 


Lean in a charmed repose. 
Beneath the maple’s emerald eaves— 
The sun-browned reapers noon-day shield— 
I lie beside the golden sheaves, 
Upon the harvest field. 
How glorious in the rising moon 
The ripe and ruddy trusses look! 
The harvest did not céme too soon 
In this enchanted nook. 
A sweet contentment, warm as wings, 
In many a weary bosom lies; 
For Plenty spreads her feast of things 
To Labor’s happy eyes. 
Be joyful, dwellers in this vale, 
May all your summers joyful be; 
To-night I feel my cheek grow pale 
At what I seem to say. 
Another harvest-field appears, 
Where love, and hope, and beauty grew; 
To-day the reaper wrought, and tears 
Fell in his steps like dew. 
The tender flower ’mong tender leaves, 
The growing fruit and golden grain; 
I see their pale and drooping sheaves 
Crown Time’s unmeasured plain. 


O mother, kiss thy babe and weep, 
Lie, pallid poet, on thy lyre; 

Sweet girl, love can not soothe thy sleep; 
Close, sage, thy lips of fire! 

With trembling lips speak soft and low, 
Round hushed and pulseless beauty now, 

All ye who smooth the locks that flow 
About each marble brow. 

Speak soft, and pause a while to think 
Of hearts where generous feelings beat, 

And eyes, which soul to soul could link, 
With meanings pure and sweet. 


O happy dwellers in the vale! 
May all your summers happy be! 
Yon harvest moon looks sad and pale 
On my dead love and me. 
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THREE PICTURES OF DOMESTIC QUIET. | took the instrument of “spirit-stirring” tones and 
- threw it in the fire. Pitt was sedate a few days, 


BY W. T. cOGGESHALL but soon managed to console himself with an old 
- accordeon which one of his companions lent him. 
NUMEER &. His ambition was to possess a violin. Fourth of 


= July came round—the boys were all shooting crack- 

A morner sat, with her youngest daughter, a | ers and firing pistols, and Pitt had a small cannon 
sprightly child five years of age, enjoying an after- | with which he was waking patriotic echoes along a 
dinner chitchat with a few friends, when a little | narrow street, when a playmate, who owned: a 
girl, a playmate of the daughter of Mrs. P., came | violin, happened to join the crowd in which Pitt’s 


running into the sitting-room and cried, booming “field-piece” formed a wonder; and being 
“Where is Jane? I’ve got something for her.” | ambitious to take rank as a youth imbued with the 
“She is out,” said the mother. spirit of ’76, he offered Pitt the violin for the can- 


“What have you got? Show it to me!” eagerly | non. Pitt took him at his word, and gave him what 
exclaimed Hannah, the mother’s favorite. “I’ll | ammunition he had into the bargain. 
give it to her.” Forthwith the young Paganini deserted those 
The little girl handed Hannah a bouquet of flow- | who were celebrating the Fourth, and retiring to an 
ers, which she had gathered for Jane, and returned | out of the way room, in his father’s house, he 
home with the faith that her kindness had not been | labored diligently to perform such .snatches of 
misapplied. She had scarcely left the room, when | familiar tunes as he had been in the ‘habit of ex- 
Hannah, standing by her mother’s chair, talking to | torting from the accordeon. 
herself, said, loud enough to be heard across the | Many parents would have been’ well satisfied 
room, with Pitt’s exchange of a cannon for a violin, but 
“I like flowers—she often calls me Jane—she | not so with Mrs. Henry. She regarded a violin as 
thinks I am Jane—I’m going to keep this bouquet.” | an instrument devised for the encouragement of the 
The mother made no objection to this soliloquy, | devices of the devil, and Pitt’s squealing attempts 
and Hannah immediately began to pick the leaves | at negro melodies were soon declared a nuisance. 
from a handsome rose, for the purpose of making | He would be led into bad company. He must not 
rose-water. She had not completed her task when | be allowed to play a violin; but no effort was made” 
Jane bounded into the room, and seeing Hannah | to turn his attention to a different instrument, to 
with flowers, exclaimed, give him any encouragement toward the develop- 
“I’m going to have a bouquet pretty soon. Sally | ment of his musical talent. He could only play 
Johnson said she would bring me one this after- | when his mother was absent, or when he could 


noon.” steal away from home, with his fiddle under his 
“ But she won’t,” said Hannah. arm, and meet a few companions, who had formed 
“Tll go and see,” returned Jane, trippi:ig, as she | a miniature band. They often went out serenad- 
spoke, toward the front door. ing. Pitt wished to go with them; his mother for- 


“Here, Jane,” said the mother, “Sally brought | bade him. She told him the company was not 
this bouquet for you, but you were not in and she | suitable for a boy who would be respectable—which, 
gave it to Hannah.” in a great measure, was true—but knowing that the 

The tears started in Jane’s eyes. She felt that | boy must have companions—would have amuse- 
she had been robbed, and she knew that Hannah | ments—did she seek to introduce him to better 
had been preferred to her. Hannah had been en- | company, or did she endeavor to make his home 
couraged in a deliberate falsehood, and in a decep- attractive—to interest him in books and music at 
tion toward her sister. Many a time since has that | home? Not a bit of it. His home sport was a 
mother felt herself obliged to punish her daughter | nuisance. No man who ever played the fiddle was 
for prevarication; and often has she been heard to | better than a vagabond. 
say that she wondered where so small a child | Pitt’s father often expressed himself in favor of 
learned so much deceit. | getting a master to give the boy lessons on the vio- 

This is a small affair, at best, some one may say, | lin, but Mrs. Henry said, 





but do not | “Not for the world, it would make him a vaga- 
** Large streams from little fountains flow; bond.” 
Tall oaks from little acorns grow?” So the poor boy was compelled to seek clandes- 


And is it not the “small beginnings” of instruc- | tine enjoyment. His companions often urged him 
tion which lay the foundation of the man or wo- | to accompany them on their evening rambles, giv- 


man’s character? | ing serenades about town. His mother had forbid- 
_ | den him, and for a long time he zealously refused 
NUMBER II. | to meet the boys at night. 


Pitt Henry was a boy of some genius. He was One day he begged his mother to let him buy a 
fond of fun and fond of music. His father bought | music-book with some money he had earned for the 
him a small fife, and he went “tooting” about the | purpose, by doing chores for neighbors. 
house, filling it with “martial airs,” till his mother | ‘‘ What kind of a music-book?” she inquired. 
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| © throw it in the fire.” 
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“A fiddle book, 4 answered Pitt. His mother 
was not in a pleasant humor, and she answered 
sharply: 

“You had better throw your money in the cis- 
tern; and if I hear any more about that fiddle I’ll 


Pitt’s heart was heavy to think that pleasure 
should be so unreasonably denied him. He could 
see no force in his mother’s objections. He could 
not but feel that her denial was given to put upon 
him a sort of penance, and in this mood he sought 
his companions. He found them preparing for a 
grand serenade that night. They besought him to | 
gowith them. For some time he stood out bravely, 
but at length, thinking that his father and mother 
were to be absent that evening, and feeling that a 
little recreation would repay him for the denials he 
had suffered, hoping to be home before his parents, 
he consented. His companions were in high glee, 
for he was a jovial lad. 

About half past nine o’clock that evening, a tam- 
borine, the “bones,” a fiddle, and a triangle were 
heard in concert near the corner of a street in the 
town where Pitt Henry resided. A gentleman and | 
lady promenading the street heard the music, and | 
the lady said, 

“T shouldn’t wonder if Pitt was among those | 
boys. I wish you would go and see, Mr. Henry.” 

Poor Pitt, “the wheels of time flew swiftly 
round,” and he had not yet,thought of going home. 
Mr. Henry found him with his face blackened, 
singing, 4. 

‘There was an old nigger, 
And his name was Uncle Ned,” 
and accompanying himself on the violin, in a man- 
ner which would have done credit to one who had 
more experience. The song come to a dead “rest” 
at the words, 
* He had no wool on the top of his head,” 
and Pitt stood abashed before his father. He started | 
for home, but not with his violin—this Mr: Henry | 
took in charge. He remembered how much trouble 
there had been in regard to it about the house. He | 
looked at it intently; unpleasant recollections | 
thronged his mind; the simple instrument became | 
a thing of living evil in his eyes, and when he en- 
tered his house, calling Pitt to him, he held it up 
before the family and broke it to pieces with his 
cane. 

“T would not have broken it, Mr. Henry,” 
Pitt’s mother. “You might have sold it.” 

On that hour a spirit of rebellion was born in 
Pitt Henry’s heart. He never again regarded his | 
mother with the same confidence he had previously 
given her. The whole history of his violin rose up 
before him. He went to bed and wept bitterly. 

On the morrow, when Pitt met his companions, | 
he honestly told them of his misfortunes, and one | 
of them said, 
““Whavt’ll you do now for a fiddle, Pitt?” | 

{ 





said 


“Toney Fenton has one, and I'll play it, I’ll bet 
you, when neither father nor mother will know it,” | 


| George stood near the table. 
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answered Pitt, with a feeling of bravado he had 
never before so decidedly manifested. 

In the next three months often was he out at night 
serenading, and often did he fall into company from 
which he learned habits his violin, playing at home, 
would never have brought him in contact with. His 
mother many times expressed herself glad that he 
no longer seemed to have a passion after a fiddle; 
but she discovered in him a spirit of disobedience 
for which she could not account. 

It was about six months after Pitt’s violin had 
been demolished that a circus visited the town. Pitt 
attended several times without the knowledge of 
his parents. The second night after the circus 
company “pulled up stakes,” Pitt Henry and one 
of his companions were missing. A boy told Pitt’s 
father that he had heard him talking about going 
with the circus, and Mrs. Henry, when this come to 
her ears, cried, 

“There, didn’t I tell you? You see what letting 
him have that violin has brought us to!” 

Mr. Henry, in thought, differed widely from his 
wife, but he was too much grieved to reply sharply, 
and he answered this reflection by saying, 


“We'll not quarrel about the cause now. Let us 


| correct the evil.” 


The runaways were readily found, and Pitt was 
glad to go home. His father received him kindly, 
for he had learned a lesson upon which he resolved 
to act; but Mrs. Henry could see nothing but ugli- 
ness in Pitt’s disposition to be away from home; 
and from day to day her son lost more of that affec- 
tion for his mother, which makes parent and child 
confidants, and which causes the care of one and 
the obedience of the other, to spring from a higher 
and holier sentiment than that of mere duty and 
respect. 


Parents are often martyrs to a feeling of pride in 
what they consider the smartness of their children. 
I once knew a kind lady, troubled with the man- 
agement of a son, who was a pattern of stubborn- 
ness, and strange to say his mother thought this an 
admirable trait in his character. I was teaching 
“young ideas how to shoot,” when I called on this 


lady to talk with her about her children. George 
was introduced. His mother said, 
“You will find him a queer boy, sir. He has a 


great deal of firmness. I never saw a more determ- 
ined lad. If he takes a notion that I must give 
him any thing and I refuse, he will threaten to 
starve himself, and, sir, I have, indeed, known him 
to goa whole day without eating. I couldn’t see 
him suffer, sir.” 

I looked at the lady with surprise. Her coun- 
tenance wore a Serious expression, and I was to be 
convinced that she was honest in her opinion of 
her boy. 

I was to take tea with her. The table was spread. 
He was a sharp-look- 


ing boy, about ten years of age. There were some 
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tempting preserves on the table. “May I have 
some of these, mother?” said the boy, pointing to 
the preserves. 

“Not now, my son,” answered the mother mildly. 

“But I will,” he muttered surlily, and in a mo- 
ment, when his mother’s back was turned, he thrust 
his fingers into the plate, and taking a good supply 
of the fruit, he rushed for the door. Attracted by 
the noise, his mother saw what he had done, and 
sprung to catch him. Reckless of consequences, 
he slammed the door in her face, and running to 
the window, placed his thumb upon his nose, and 
while he devoured the stolen fruit, made gyrations 
with his fingers, which declared significantly, “No 
you didn’t, old lady. I beat you that time.” 

The mother smiled as she looked at her spoiled 
child in this attitude, and, turning to me, she said, 

“He is so original—such a character. He ought 
to be punished for such mischief, but I haven’t the 
heart to do it when he is so funny. Do you think 
you can manage him in school?” 

I ventured to reply that I had hope, but I felt 
that her boy’s originality would not go unrewarded 
if I had the care of him. After he had been in 
school three days I had no trouble with him; but I 
have known him to go home and pout for an hour, 
because his mother would not put honey on his 
cakes for supper. She would hold out as long as 
her “‘ kind” heart would allow her, and would then 
gratify the smart child as the easiest way to manage 
him. 

Poor woman! her son grew so remarkably smart 
and original that for the public good it was thought 
best that, at public expense, he should be kept 
where his original conduct could not be patterned 
after by eccentric or ungoverned youths. The 
mother died of a broken heart, grieving over the 
result of that smartness in which she encouraged 
her child. 





DEATH OF A LITTLE BOY. 


“Dear little C.is dead! I remember the last time 
I saw him was on a beautiful evening in autumn. 
We all sat in the summer-house. The moon arose, 
and the stars twinkled, and were reflected in the 
waves which beat below the cliffs. The child 
looked up to the brightest star of all, and said: 

* Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 
How I wonder what yon are, 
Up above the world so high, 
Like a diamond in the sky!’ 

“His seemed like a prophetic voice. But a few 
moons have waned, and little C. is now a star in 
heaven. Before he died, he sang the very strains 
which had delighted him, and he now sleeps in 
peace near the river's brink, where, in spring-time, 
the flowers shall bloom above him which he has so 
much loved, and where they will not cease to be 
watered by a parent’s tears.” How many a bereaved 
heart will be touched by this !—Knickerbocker. 





ON THE DEATH OF MRS. FRANCES L. THORNTON. 


BY MRS. P. A. BAKER. 


Te autumn winds a requiem sing 


O’er each fair flower that sinks to earth; ° 


And shall not man a tribute pay 
To friendship and departed worth? 
As fades spring’s earliest, loveliest flowers, 
When blighted by the north wind’s breath, 
Thus droops the infant in our arms, 
Nipp’d by the chilling frosts of death. 
Sweet treasures by our Father loaned, 
They twine around our hearts in love; 
Sinless and pure, he calls them home, 
To win our thoughts to realms above. 
As falls the sear and faded leaf, 
When autumn’s zephyrs play, 
Thus from our midst, though fondly loved, 
The aged gently pass away. 
We press once more the silent lips, 
And fold the white hands o’er the breast, 
As wearied with the cares of earth, 
Our Father bids them sweetly rest. 
But, ah! what purpose is fulfilled, 
We may not, can not say, 
When loved ones in the bloom of life 
Are called from earth away. 
We can but say, God’s will be done; 
And trust he will restore 
Each link of friendship’s golden chain 
When time shall be no more. 
Thus one beloved has been removed; 
Laid in the silent tomb; 
And hearts that loved her fondly here 
Are shrouded now in gloom. 
May God sustain the widowed one 
Who bowed in anguish o’er his dead, 
And saw his young and lovely bride 
Borne to the grave with measured tread! 
Her widowed mother, sisters true, 
O’er whom the waves of sorrow roll, 
Help them, O God, to look to thee, 
Who hast bereft, and can console. 
To her we trust a crown of life 
And a golden harp are given; 
That those she loved while here on earth 
She pleadeth for in heaven— 
Pleadeth that they, by death called hence, 
May reach fair Canaan’s peaceful shore, 
And meet again earth’s loved and lost, 
And meeting part no more; 
But roam the azure fields of light 
In blest communion sweet, 
Or join Jehovah’s blissful choir, 
And worship at his feet; 
Where the harps they tune are of burnished gold, 
And the song they sing is a faultless lay— 
Where the loved ones drink from the fount of life, 
And live through an endless day. 
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THE RESURRECTION OF CHRIST. 
BY THE EDITOR. 
(FIRST PAPER.) 

Tuer resurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ has 
ever been regarded by the Christian Church as a 
doctrine of vast importance. It derives its im- 
portance not merely from its relation to the scheme 
of redemption—illustrating the office, character, and 
triumph of Christ—but also from its important rela- 
tion to the general doctrine of the resurrection of 
the dead. The two things are closely allied by the 
apostle: “If there be no resurrection of the dead, 
then is Christ not risen;” and, on the other hand, 
“if Christ be not risen,” then is our faith in the 
resurrection vain, and also they “which have fallen 
asleep in Christ are perished.” In fact, so close 
is the connection between the resurrection of Christ 
and the final resurrection of those of whom he has 
“become the first-fruits,” that those who admit the 
former will find little ground to question the latter. 

It was a dark and gloomy hour when the Lord of 
life and glory—the hope of Israel—lay the victim 
of death, the tenant of the grave. How could the 
apostles ever have gone forth to preach salvation 
through a Savior still held by the bands of death? 
How could they have preached the resurrection of 
the dead, while he, through whom was the promise 
and the hope, was still shrouded in the dark prison- 
house of the tomb? His resurrection was, there- 
fore, an essential element of their faith, and an 
essential feature of their ministry. To them the 
assurance of his resurrection was like the dawning 
of a new day upon a night of darkness and sorrow. 
They received it as the final confirmation of the 
divinity of his mission—the demonstration of the 
doctrines he taught. They regarded it as com- 
pletely annulling all those heresies that denied to 
man a future state, and placing upon an indestruct- 
ible basis the doctrine of the resurrection of the 
dead. And in this light has the resurrection of 
our blessed Lord been viewed by the Church in 
all ages. 

We shall make two points in this discussion; 
namely, 1. That the resurrection of Christ is 
strongly confirmed by circumstantial evidence, ex- 
traneous to the testimony of the direct witnesses 
of the fact; 2. That the fact of his resurrection 
is fully confirmed by direct, competent, and posi- 
tive evidence. 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL OR CORROBORATING EVIDENCE OF THE 
RESURRECTION OF CHRIST. 

Our position here is, that the circumstances con- 
nected with the case—circumstances assented to by 
the Jews as well as by the disciples—strongly cor- 
roborate the direct testimony, and can be satisfactorily 
accounted for on no other hypothesis than the actual 
resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead. The 
establishment of this proposition, it is true, will 
not demonstrate the certainty of the resurrection; 





but it will show us that all those coincident facts 
which might be reasonably looked for in connec- 
tion with such an event do really exist, and that 
they are such facts as can not be accounted for on 
any other supposition.. The consideration of them 
will, therefore, prepare our minds to weigh with 
candor and to feel the force of the direct testimony 
by which the resurrection of Christ is established 
as a fixed fact, in history and in religion. 

There was such a man as Jesus Christ. This 
proposition lies at the very foundation of our faith. 
For if no such person ever existed, then all the 
narrations concerning him are forgeries or fictions. 
But, on the other hand, if it be shown that he 
actually lived and died as the Scriptures record of 
him, then have we a first presumption that all 
they record of him is true. 

Here, setting aside for a moment the sacred nar- 
rative, we remark, that the reality of the life and 
death of Jesus Christ, in the earlier ages of Chris- 
tianity, was universally conceded by both friend 
and foe. The only questions at issue related to 
his character and doctrines. Josephus, a bigoted 
Jewish historian, who witnessed the siege of Jeru- 
salem, and who wrote within the first century of 
the Christian era, acknowledges that Christ “did 
many wonderful works,” “won many to his per- 
suasion,” and, “at the instigation of the Jews and 
by Pilate’s sentence, was suspended upon the cross,” 
and that to the day in which he wrote “there re- 
mained a sect of men, who, from him, have the 
name of Christians, and who believed in his resur- 
rection from the dead.” The account of his death 
is mentioned by both Tacitus and Lucian. The 
facts of his trial and execution were communicated 
by Pilate to the Roman Senate; for both Justin 
Martyr and Tertullian appeal to the acts of Pilate, 
then extant, to corroborate their testimony concern- 
ing Christ. Nor do they refer to them in an indefi- 
nite and obscure manner, or among those who had 
not the means of refutation. The former, who lived 
only about a century after our Savior’s death, and 
who suffered martyrdom at Rome, boldly asserts the 
fact in a letter to the Emperor Antoninus Pius, and 
refers him to the acts themselves for confirmation. 
The latter, in his Apology, written about fifty years 
after Justin Martyr, affirms that Tiberias, the em- 
peror, was so struck with the accounts received 
from Palestine concerning Christ, that he would 
have deified him had the Senate assented, and even 
challenges the Senate to consult their records— 
consulite commentarios vestros!—for confirmation of 
the fact. This certainly was very rash on the part 
of these men, were they not borne out by the facts 
in the case. But, again, Julian, the apostate, Cel- 
sus, and Porphyry—all violent enemies to Chris- 
tianity—not only admit the existence of Christ, 
but, to account for his “wonderful works,” are 
compelled to ascribe them to his wonderful skill 
as a magician. How kindred in spirit to the unbe- 
lieving Jews who were personal witnesses of the 
mighty works performed by Christ, and, unable to 
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deny the fact of their performance, ascribed them 
to Beelzebub! 

It has been left to modern skepticism to attempt 
the astounding feat of demolishing Christianity by 
denying that Christ ever lived. Volney, who called 
upon God and upon Christ When danger and death 
were before him, pretended to the astounding dis- 
covery, that the Gospels, which purport to be the 
history of the life and actions of Jesus Christ, were 
compiled, with variations and improvements, from 
Hindoo tales. But, alas for this shallow fabrication! 
so often as Christianity has demanded, “ Where are 
the originals from which the compilation was 
made?” echo has responded, “ Where?” German 
infidelity, however, has caught up the idea, and, 
with indefatigable effort, has sought to prove that 
the Evangelists are myths—mere fancy sketches, and 
not a record of facts. It is contended that while 
such a man as Jesus may have lived, that the his- 
tory of his life, doctrines, works, sufferings, and 
death, found in the New Testament, is utterly un- 
worthy of credit, and to be regarded only as a suc- 
cession of fictitious tales of a moral and allegorical 
character. 

That this modern cavil is to supersede the clear 
and truthful narration of facts found in the Evan- 
gelists—the constant belief and asservation of all 
cotemporary witnesses, both friends and foes—the 
concessions of even the infidels of all early ages, 
as well as the authentic history of all ages, is a 
presumption too monstrous and absurd to obtain 
credit fora moment. Christianity, in its origin, as 
well as in its progress, is blended with the history 
of the Romanempire. The existence of Dioclesian 
or of Constantine might as well be questioned as 
that of Jesus Christ; and neither can be denied 
without a direct and palpable contravention of all 
the settled laws of human belief. 

The prophets not only foretold his appearance and 
character, but also his death and resurrection. It 
was the joyful exclamation of Philip, when he had 
become conversant with Christ, “We have found 
him of whom Moses in the law, and the prophets, 
did write, Jesus of Nazareth, the son of Joseph,” 
John i, 45. The Messiah was symbolized in the 
types of the Jewish dispensation. The offering of 
Isaac upon Mount Moriah, the lifting up of the 
brazen serpent in the wilderness, the entombing of 


Jonah in the belly of the whale, and, indeed, every ° 


sacrifice offered upon Jewish altars—all were typ- 
ical of the sufferings, the sacrificial death, the en- 
tombing, and the resurrection of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

But what was dimly shadowed forth in the types 
is exhibited with greater distinctness and with more 
significant particularity in the prophets. A mes- 
senger was to prepare the way before him. He was 
to come, the Desire of nations; to come before the 
scepter departed from Judah, four hundred and 
ninety years from the building of the second tem- 
ple, and before it was destroyed; and also to be 
born of a virgin. The very tribe, and family, and 





place of his nativity are foretold. He was to 
preach, to work miracles, to purge the temple, 
to ride in triumph into Jerusalem. But he was 
also to suffer, to be despised and rejected of men, 
to be hated and persecuted, to be betrayed by his 
professed friend and sold for a specified sum; he was 
to be forsaken by his friends, mocked and smitten 
by his enemies; his hands and feet were to be 
pierced, and he was to be “lifted up,” to be “cut 
off,” to be “numbered with transgressors.” The 
parting of his garments, the casting of lots upon 
his vesture, the gall and vinegar with which he 
should be insulted upon the cross, and the very 
language he should utter in his dying agony—all 
are foretold. Thus was he to die; but when dead, 
his bones were not to be broken, although it was 
customary to break the bones of those crucified. 
Though executed as a malefactor, he was to be 
buried with the rich, and yet not to, be left in the 
grave, nor his body permitted to see corruption. 
Having risen from the dead, he was to ascend up on 
high, to be seated at the right hand of God, there 
to make intercession for his people, and to carry 
forward the grand designs of his mediatorial office, 
till he shall come to execute final judgment upon 
all the nations of the earth. Such was the pro- 
phetic delineation of the sufferings, death, and res- 
urrection of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

He had predicted his own death and resurrection. 
What other meaning can we attach to the following 
declarations: “I am the resurrection and the life,” 
John xi, 25; and, again, “ Destroy this temple, and 
in three days I will raise it up,” John ii, 19; and 
this “he spake of the temple of his body,” verse 21? 
But to his disciples his language was more distinct 
and emphatic, and it is a matter of astonishment 
that they were so slow to comprehend it; for as he 
drew near the close of his ministry, he “began to 
show unto his disciples, how he must go unto 
Jerusalem, and suffer many things of the elders, 
and chief priests, and scribes, and be killed, and 
raised again the third day,” Matt. xvi, 21. On an- 
other occasion, as he was going up to Jerusalem, 
he took the disciples apart, and said to them, “Be- 
hold, we go up to Jerusalem; and the Son of man 
shall be betrayed unto the chief priests, and unto the 
scribes, and they shall condemn him to death; and 
shall deliver him to the Gentiles to mock, and to 
scourge, and to crucify him; and the third day he 
shall rise again,” Matt. xx, 17-19. Whether the 
disciples comprehended these predictions or not, 
the Jews evidently understood that Christ had fore- 
told his resurrection from the dead; for, after his 
execution, they went to Pilate, and said, “Sir, we 
remember that that deceiver said while he was yet 
alive, After three days I will rise again,” Matt. 
xxvii, 63. Such were the predictions made by 
our Savior, while he was yet alive, concerning his 
resurrection; and such was the understanding of 
those predictions by his enemies, and the alarm 
they occasioned to them. 

He was actually crucified, dead, and buried. The 
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fact of his crucifixion and death is as fully con- 
firmed by all history, sacred and profane, as is the 
fact of his existence. Both Jewish and Gentile 
opposers of Christianity in the early ages admit 
the fact of his crucifixion and burial. The testi- 
mony of his actual death becomes complete when 
we remember that he was completely in the power 
of his enemies, and was crucified by them in the 
presence of a large multitude who witnessed the 
solemn scene. No one wrested the suffering Jesus 
from their grasp; they executed upon him, without 
let or hinderance, the unrighteous decree of the 
Roman governor; and when their work was done, 
reported him dead to Pilate, and asked permission 
to take the body down and bury it, on account of 
the approaching Sabbath. To be assured of his 
actual death, Pilate would not permit the body 
to be removed till the centurion who had been 
charged with his execution had been called, and 
the fact duly authenticated. After this he was 
buried in the tomb of Joseph, of Arimathea; the 
Jews assisting at, and being witnesses of his burial. 

The utmost precaution was used to guard the body. 
The Jews sought to guard his body because he had 
predicted his resurrection; therefore, fearing that 
his disciples, if the body remained unguarded, 
might steal it away, and then say he had risen, 
they sought from Pilate a guard. Pilate, nothing 
loth to gratify the Jews, and, perhaps, as he had 
condemned Christ, desiring to have it fully proved 
that he was an impostor, granted their request, and 
placed a guard of sixty men at their disposal. 
This guard were to keep constant watch over the 
tomb till the three days were past, and the hope of 
the resurrection extinguished. The tomb itself 
was hewn out of a solid rock, and was new. The 
body had been carefully deposited there by the 
Jews. A massive stone, difficult of removal, had 
been placed upon the entrance. The seal of the 
governor had been affixed to the door; thus antici- 
pating the question, what is there to prevent the 
guards from taking him away—“et quis custodes 
custodiat ipsos?”—and who is to guard the guards 
themselves? The guards were required to deliver 
up, at the end of three days, the body that had 
been committed to their charge. It is difficult to 
conceive how greater precautions could have been 
taken in the case. The most bitter, unrelenting 
enemies of Christ strictly executed the direction of 
Pilate, “Make it as sure as ye can.” 

On the morning of the third day the body had dis- 
appeared. It had probably been the plan of the 
Jews to bring forth the dead body of Christ after 
the three days had expired, and to exhibit it asa 
final refutation of his pretensions, his doctrines, 
and his predictions. The body was with them, 


and they alone were responsible for its safe-keeping; | 


and they were pledged to bring it forth. Nostronger 
evidence that the body was missing can be desired 
than the fact that, after all, they failed to produce 
it. Especially when the rumor spread abroad that 
the Savior had risen, and living witnesses began to 


assert that they had seen him, and conversed with 
him, felt of him, walked and eat with him, if the 
body was still in their possession, why did they 
not bring it forth? Or fifty days later, when the 
disciples began publicly to proclaim that Christ 
had risen from the dead, why is not the decaying 
body produced, to the confusion of those who 
asserted his resurrection? Nay, why is there not 
some evidence, that should allay excitement and 
prevent multitudes from being converted to Chris- 
tianity, brought forward that the grave of Jesus 
had not been disturbed, or, at least, that those who 
had assumed the guardianship of the dead body 
still knew where it was? But the point is given 
up. The Jews not only fail to produce the body 
and to refute the disciples by telling where it is, 
but they are constrained to the reluctant confession 
that it has disappeared. 

The account given by the Jews of the disappear- 
ance of the body of Christ is absolutely incredible. 
Having confessed to the disappearance of the body 
of Christ, they were bound to give some rational 
and authentic account of the matter, if they could. 
Their account should have the air of probability, 
should be sustained by fact. 

Only two accounts ‘of the disappearance have 
come down to us. The first is that given by his 
disciples, and confirmed by many witnesses, and 
by miracles, signs, and wonders; namely, that he 
rose from the dead. The second is the account 
rendered by the enemies of Christ—reported by 
the guard through the instigation of the priests— 
namely, that “his disciples came and stole him 
while we slept.” Whatever conclusion we may 
come to in relation to the evidence of the resurrec- 
tion of Christ from the dead, this account of the 
disappearance of the body must be regarded as 
absolutely incredible. 

1. It is incredible that the whole guard of sixty 
men, accustomed to the rigor of military discipline 
in the Roman army, should have been asleep while 
upon duty. The punishment of such an offense 
would have been death. The number of the guard, 
the responsibility of their charge, and especially 
the severity of the punishment of such an offense, 
preclude utterly the idea that they were all asleep. 
Had they really been asleep, and thus, through 
neglect of duty, permitted the disciples to steal 
away the body, they would have been much more 
likely to have feigned a miracle than to have made 
confession, had they not been bribed and protected 
by the Jewish priests and elders. 

2. If the guards were really asleep, how did they 
know that the body was stolen at all? How could 
| they, when asleep, recognize the persons who per- 
| formed the robbery so readily and so clearly? It 
is a novel affair to bring men to testify to things 
| that occurred while they were asleep! It is well 
that the fact that they were asleep should go along 
with and constitute a part of the testimony. 

3. It is, again, utterly incredible that the guard, 
posted upon and around the tomb, should have 
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slept so soundly that the tomb could be approached 
by several men, the seal broken, the great stone at 
the door rolled away, the tomb entered, and the 
dead body drawn up through the entrance and 
borne away—and all this with the trepidation and 
haste that would be inevitable—without awaking 
them. Nay, without awaking a single one of them, 
who might have alarmed his companions! 

4, But what motive had the disciples to steal 
him away, had it been possible to do so? What 
good could the dead body do them? What use 
could they make of it? Its resurrection could not 
be facilitated by being in their hands. And, in- 
deed, they appear to have had no clear views or 
distinct convictions concerning the resurrection at 
all, but were rather overwhelmed with disappoint- 
ment, terror, and despair. 

5. But suppose the disciples had both a motive 
and a disposition to “steal him away,” was it very 
likely they would dare to undertake it? Would a 
few weak and timid men, such as they were, con- 
front a band of ruffian soldiers? Or, on the other 
hand, how should the disciples kncw that the 
guard were asleep, and thus venture to approach 
by stealth? How could they know that every one 
of them was asleep? and ‘how could they be as- 
sured of the profoundness of their slumber? 

6. But suppose, again, that the disciples had 
actually stolen away the body, why were they not 
immediately arrested, and made to surrender it up? 
Why were they not punished for breaking the seal? 
why not for the burglary? They were still at Je- 
rusalem; they do not hide themselves away; they 
travel the streets, walk abroad, and even visit, with 
astonishment and wonder, the vacant tomb ef their 
Lord. And, indeed, these very disciples were after- 
ward arrested on other charges. Why not arrested 
upon this? why not charged with stealing the body 
of Jesus? Nay, when arrested and brought before 
the council, why do we hear not a word of accusa- 
tion upon this point ?—the very point of difficulty, 
and which, if once settled against the disciples, 
would end forever all their hopes and prospects. 
It would utterly destroy the very foundation of the 
doctrines they preached, and present them before 
the public as vile and perjured men. The very 
silence of the Jews under such circumstances is 
convincing evidence in favor of the disciples of 
Christ. 

The resurrection was established as a matter of 
faith in the age in which it occurred, and has ever 
since obtained credence. It was first preached where 
the event occurred, and among the very cotempo- 
raries of our Lord. The Jews were possessed of 
every means for its refutation had it been possible; 
nor were they wanting either in motive or disposi- 
tion to refute it. But in their very midst, and in 
spite of all their efforts to prevent it, thousands 
were convinced of its truth and converted to Chris- 
tianity. And from the very spot where the living 
witnesses of the event were found, and where the 
monuments to commemorate it were first estab- 





lished, it has gone forth, radiating like a new sun 
risen upon our earth, and sending forth its beams 
to bless all lands and all people. 

Had the destruction of Jerusalem, the dissolution 
of the Jewish hierarchy, and the dispersion of the 
people immediately followed the alleged ascension 
of Christ, it might have been objected to this grand 
theme, that in the confusion of revolution and war, 
while men’s hearts were failing them with fear, 
and earthquake, and pestilence, and famine; pil- 
lage and flame, sword and bloodshed, were sweep- 
ing over and desolating the whole land—that the 
terrified and excited imaginations of the people 
would be liable to be led away by every wild delu- 
sion that might arise. But it was not so. For 
nearly forty years after the ascension of our Lord, 
the current of Jewish affairs continued to roll on- 
ward without serious interruption. It was a philo- 
sophic age. Every opportunity was given to sift 
the matter to its very bottom; and that, too, upon 
the very spot and among the very people where 
these glorious events transpired. Investigation was 
provoked—nay, absolutely challenged; for the res- 
urrection of Christ was blended with all the preach- 
ing of the apostles, at all times and in every place, 
from the first moment that their tongues were 
touched with celestial fire upon the day of Pente- 
cost, till, by martyrdom and death, they gave their 
final and glorious attestation to its truth. Before 
Jerusalem had been destroyed, it had been preached 
not only in the temple and in the places of public 
resort in the Holy City, but throughout the entire 
land. It had spread into Asia Minor, into Mace- 
donia and Greece. The assembled wisdom of 
Athens had listened to its proclamation by the 
great apostles to the Gentiles, in the midst of the 
Areopagus; and it had obtained foothold within 
the gates of the Imperial City, and numbered its 
converts in the very household of Cesar. And all 
this had been achieved without force of authority 
or of arms; nay, often in the face of both. The 
sage and the philosopher, convinced by the might 
of reason and the force of truth, had brought their 
trophies and laid them at the foot of the cross. 
And down through all ages learning and wisdom 
have paid unceasing homage to the divine truth— 
heralded by the flaming messenger of heaven— 
that Jesus “is risen from the dead.” 

Let us now, in one broad survey, look over this 
field of collateral evidence, and sum up the cir- 
cumstances connected with and going to confirm 
the direct testimony in the case. It is conceded 
that there was such a person as Jesus Christ, of 
whose life and actions the Gospels claim to be the 
history; that his teachings and works were so 
wonderful that his enemies could account for them 
only on the supposition of magic or of Satanic 
influence; that he predicted his own resurrection 
from the dead; that he was actually crucified, dead, 
and buried; that his body was guarded with the 
utmost care and in the strongest manner by his 
enemies; that on the third day it was missing from 
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the tomb, and his enemies, who had charge of it, 
could give no rational account of its loss, but it 
was shown that the story they invented to account 
for it is utterly incredible and unsustained. It was 
further shown that the doctrine of his resurrection 
began immediately to be preached in the very place 
where the event transpired, that the evidence of 
his resurrection was received by thousands as sat- 
isfactory, and that the doctrine spread and pre- 
vailed in spite of the most active and determined 
opposition on the part of his enemies, and that it 
has gained credence in every age of the world. 

We think, then, that we have established the 
proposition, that there are circumstances connected 
with the case that can be satisfactorily accounted for 
on no other hypothesis than the actual resurrection of 
Jesus Christ from the dead. The examination of 
the direct evidence we must defer to our next 
number, 





THE SISTINE CHAPEL. 


Tus is in the end of the Vatican adjoining St. 
Peter’s, Rome; and is where the Pope assists every 
Sunday at high mass. Itis a rectangular room 
about two hundred feet long, and seventy wide— 
painted in fresco by Raphael. His great picture 
of the “ Last Judgment” occupies the whole of the 
end over the high altar; the light is so dim that 
one can hardly tell whether the paintings are equal 
to their reputation or not. The chapel is divided 
crosswise by a high and close iron railing, giving 
about two-fifths of the whole for the dramatis per- 
sone of the ceremony, and three-fifths for the Swiss 
guard and strangers. The ladies are placed by 
themselves and as far back as possible, in order 
that they may have no bad influence upon his Holi- 
ness and attendants, I suppose. In order to be 
permitted to enter the chapel, ladies must be in 
black, and gentlemen in full dress of the same 
color; a frock-coat or light vest would exclude the 
highest dignitary of the land from this sanctum 
sanctorum of the Romish Church. 

As one faces the high altar, near it on the left 
side of the chapel is the pontifieal throne, upon a 
dais of six steps; opposite this, on the right of the 
spectator, is the chair of the officiating bishop; in 
the middle between the two, directly in front of 
the altar, is a Prie-Dieu upon which the Pope kneels 
three times during the mass. When he kneels, the 
whole body of cardinals, in their purple robes, with 
trains each four yards long, kneel in a semicircle 
behind him; in the rear of each cardinal, in a sim- 
ilar but smaller robe, kneels his train-bearer and 
hat-carrier. It requires not a little skill in the 
attendant to manage his own train gracefully, 
while he is shaking out and managing that of 
his cardinal. The Pope has eight to set off and 
maneuver his. 

The dramatis persone, on the 20th of February, 
the day I was present, consisted of thirty cardinals 





with their train-bearers; about sixty priests; the 
Pope and his train; the bishop and his; a modest 
but eloquent Capuchin, who delivered, in Latin, a 
sermon twenty minutes long; a choir of a dozen 
voices, the high parts being sung by eunuchs—I 
suppose they think that the purity of the church 
calls for this inhumanity; and about one hundred 
Swiss guards, with six officers of the “noble 
guard,” who march in with drawn swords, and 
close, by standing in a semicircle, the entrance 
to the choir of the chapel, or place of the dramatis 
persone. 

The audience usually consists of about one hun- 
dred persons, who like me, I suppose, come out of 
curiosity, with the addition of the most skillful 
pickpockets of Rome. I met one English clergy- 
man who lost there his pocket-book containing 
twenty pounds, and an American who lost his 
gold watch and chain. 

By standing up, I got a position in front of the 
railing or screen where I could study carefully the 
countenances of the various dignitaries. After 
waiting some time for the entree of his Holiness, 
there was a slight bustling at the door by the side 
of the altar, and he entered, preceded and followed 
by his guards, and surrounded by attendants; but 
as he was seated on the smaller throne, one whis- 
pered that it was the “Vice-Pope;” another, “an 
opposition Pope;” but a few moments settled the 
whole matter “infallibly,” for the “Simon Pure” 
Pope himself entered, with a longer train and 
more splendid robes than the preceding, who, it 
now appeared, was only the officiating bishop. 
Pius IX is a stout, fine-looking man, evidently 
eats well, sleeps well, and is well attended to by 
his barber; his countenance is open, intelligent, 
and full of benevolence. Could his wishes in re- 
gard to Italy be realized, it would soon be regen- 
erated, politically and socially. For the cardinals, 
however, I can not say as much, for many of them 
seemed the embodiment of hypocrisy and intrigue. 

The ceremony was an hour and a quarter long; 
and though the Pope was all one could wish him 
to be, yet it was difficult to avoid having the im- 
pression that you had been at the opera or theater 
instead of a Christian church.—European Corre- 
spondence of the Eclectic. 


———__—.- 9-9 


GO TO GOD. 


Ler this be our way, when we can not find ease 
among men, to seek it in God. He knows the lan- 
guage of his children, and will not mistake it; yea, 
where there may be somewhat weakness andidis. 
tempers, he will bear with it. In all yougdistresses, 
in all your moanings, go to him, pour - tears 
to him. Not only fire, but even water, where it 
wants a vent, will break upward. These tears drop 
not in our own lap, but they fall on his, and he 


hath a bottle t® put them in; if ye empty them,” 


there they shall return in wine of strong consolation 
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STEAMBOAT AND RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 


BY REV. T. B. TAYLOR. 

Ir is now nearly eight o’clock. The boat will 
soon leave the port of Malden, Va., for the port of 
Cincinnati, O. The first bell has rung, and soon 
we'll hear the second. Ah, me! it is with feelings 
of sweet sadness that I leave the field of my labor, 
the scene of my toil, to take a little recreation 
westward. The last few days have been a season 
of great grief in this town. On last Friday my 
dear friend J. S. Thayer, Esq., closed his eyes in 
death; and yesterday we followed his mortal re- 
mains, with slow and melancholy step, to his long, 
long home—the dark, dark grave. O, what an 
excellent young man he was—first and foremost 
in all that was good! 

** But his race is ran; 
The battle fought, the victory won.” 
O, how inscrutable are the ways of Providence! 
May Heaven smile upon his afflicted and disconso- 
late widow and his three orphan children! 

But there’s the second bell. Where’s my carpet- 
bag and umbrella? All right. Good-by, dear 
friends; remember me in your prayers; no prevent- 
ing providence, I’ll see you all in a few weeks 
again. 

And now snugly ensconced on the “ Aurilla 
Wood.” She is a very pretty boat; manned by a 
very safe crew. What a tremendous flood in the 
river! Seventeen feet rise in less than twelve 
hours I’m told. The river is out of banks in places; 
and the salt-makers are losing some of their salt, 
too, from their salt-yards. Every body seems to be 
astonished at the great freshet, and delighted with 
the maneuvering of our little boat. Well, a pretty 
steamboat, on a pretty river, when its banks are 
pretty full, is a very pretty object; and so the 
banks are strewed with delighted lookers-on. 

Astonishing! we are at Charleston already. And 
now we “round to.” It looks like we were going 
right up into Main-street. And there’s brother 
Battelle. God bless his ministry! May it tell fa- 
vorably upon this community when he has gone 
forth to labor elsewhere “in the vineyard!” And 
there’s old brother Price, the good old colporteur; 
and brother Newton, the editor of the Kanawha 
Republican; and two or three dozen others, all 
laughing at the idea of a steamboat coming in 
such close collision with their village. Well, it 
is a little ludicrous; but no harm done so far. 
We'll not lie here long; but I’ll go ashore, and 
shake hands with some of my old friends any how. 
Ham! tap goes the big bell, and jingle, jingle go 
the sm ones. “All aboard!” shouts the cap- 
tain. Ad now we begin to “crawfish it.” Good- 
by, dear friends of Charleston. 

We are making the finest time I ever knew to be 
made on a steamboat. But this is a very swift- 


“ running boat, and then we have Such a fine tide. 


And here is the mouth of Coal river; a place of 





considerable business, and of interest to some. 
This is a part of Walnut Grove circuit, which I 
traveled two years, and on which I made the ac- 
quaintance of some who will not soon be forgot- 
ten. I see some of them on the bank now; but the 
boat don’t stop, and we’re too far off to shake 
hands or to communicate viva voce; so we’ll have 
to be satisfied with a “wave” of the white hand- 
kerchief. How natural all this scenery looks! 
And now we'll soon be at “the Grove,” the old 
residence of the late Judge Summers. And here 
are many kind friends—the uncle, brother-in-law, 
sisters, and cousins of Hon. G. W. Summers, the 
present judge of the Superior Court of Law and 
Chancery, with many others of equal worth. 

Walnut Grove and vicinity, so far as Methodism 
is concerned, might be justly denominated “ Fort 
Defiance.” There is Walnut Grove Chapel, peering 
out through the trees of the Grove. - It is a beauti- 
ful brick building, sufficiently commodious to ac- 
commodate a considerable congregation; would do 
credit to any neighborhood. 

A few years more and a mighty change will be 
wrought in this community. Many of its noblest 
citizens have well-nigh run their race; their days 
are well-nigh numbered. O that God may raise up 
others to fill their places in this community! May 
their mantle, like the mantle of Elijah, fall upon 
the young Elishas of this neighborhood! 

Here is Winfield, the county-seat of Putnam 
county, Va., a place, as well as Redhouse, on the 
opposite side of the river, rather notorious for in- 
temperance and profanity. The presiding elder of 
Charleston district—brother G. Martin—lives here 
now. I trust that God may sanctify his citizen- 
ship to the good of this place. Surely he is like a 
Lot in Sodom. 

But on and on we go most rapidly; scarcely time 
to “wave” to friends on the shore till we are driven 
away beyond them. Well, we are now pretty near 
the mouth of the Great Kanawha, and, conse- 
quently, nearly out of my bounds. I must now 
look at the register, and see who are aboard. I 
feel like hunting a traveling companion. Aston- 
ishing! there’s no one aboard scarcely; not a single 
lady and but very few gentlemen. 

There is rather a nice looking young man sitting 
by the stove. I’ll try and make his acquaintance. 
Alas! I shall “cut acquaintance” with the lad; 
for I find that he chews tobacco, smokes cigars, 
drinks whisky, plays cards, and blasphemes the 
name of my Master. Such a companion! I would 
rather “dwell alone upon the house-top” than with 
such a one. 

But I’m not alone; for there is One present with 
whom we may hold sweet converse, who is infinite 
in goodness, love, mercy, and truth; and when he 
is felt to be present, time can not hang heavily 
upon our hands, for he surrounds, supports, and 
pervades us. Robert Pollok will be my companion, 
too; not in person exactly, but in his almost inim- 
itable “Course of Time.” And now I will sit 
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down, and spend a few hours in conversation sweet 
with him; not to talk myself, but to hear him speak 
“‘words that burn,” and be instructed. O, what a 
privilege to converse with such a mind through the 
medium of letters! 

Now it is pretty near night. I’ve been paying 
but little attention to matters on board or on terra 
Jfirma; but I see the Ohio is very high. And now 
the sun has passed behind the western hills, and 
all nature, wrapped in sables, mourns over his de- 
parture in darkness and in tears. But our boat is 
pretty well illuminated, and some fellow is sawing 
on the fiddle. I love to hear the violin well played; 
it is sweet music. But there are some ditties played 
by some men that I can’t endure. 

I feel a little lonely and a little wearied to-night; 
so, as it is past nine o’clock, I’ll lie down. 

** And now I lie me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep; 
And if I die before I wake, 
I pray the Lord my soul to take.” 
It is morning, and the captain says we are twenty 
miles above Cincinnati. Last night I was much 
disturbed and frightened several times. During 
the night we overtook the drift timber started by 
the freshet, and ever and anon jingle, jingle, would 
go the bells, and then presently boom, boom, boom, 
would go a huge drift-log against our keel, from 
stem to stern. But a benign Providence has taken 
care of us. Then 
« Awake, my soul, in joyful lays, 
And sing thy great Preserver’s praise.” 

And now we are in sight of the “Queen City,” 
and it is not nine o’clock. Dear me, what a quick 
passage! from Malden to Cincinnati in twenty-four 
hours, a distance of nearly four hundred miles. 
Now, let me see—I want to call at the Book-Room 
a few minutes, and I have a letter to Bishop Simp- 
son. I must get my carpet-bag, etc., ready to “re- 
ship” for Madison, Ia. We'll soon be in port. O, 
may we all make the harbor of eternal rest! 

Well, the day is pretty well spent, and I’m still 
in Cincinnati. The Madison packet is delaying, 
but the time has passed off very pleasantly. I 
have enjoyed a pleasant interview with Bishop 
Simpson, brothers Swormstedt, House, and others, 
and had the pleasure of an introduction for the 
first time to that good old missionary hero, the 
venerable Dr. Elliott. As Dr. Elliott so much de- 
sires to go to Rome, how I would delight to read of 
his being there, to “beard the lion in his den!” 

Well, once more aboard the steamer—the Wis- 
consin, one of the Madison packets, a fine boat, a 
brass band, and about three hundred passengers. 
And onward we go, while the band plays “Bona- 
parte crossing the Rhine.” 

And now itis dark. The passengers are grouped 
off according to the law of attraction—some at the 
card-table, some at the bar, some sitting and gravely 
discussing the themes of their choice. Here is a 
grave-looking group, sagely attempting to solve the 
knotty questions of theology. There is another 
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talking loudly and rapidly on law, and art, and 
science; and others on “the signs of the times.” 
And there is one I observe particularly; he’s a 
politician; he’s a Whig, no doubt; for while he 
indignantly alludes to the defeat of General Scott 
by General Pierce his eye fairly flashes fire. And 
there walks a tidy-looking little fellow back and 
forth, who says he ig a missionary on his way to 
preach to the Indians; and he tells me he is going 
to preach to the passengers to-night, and I expect 
he will. Well, our little missionary is through; 
and a singular preach it was, without a poiut, ex- 
ceedingly vague. He’s a singular man. He says 
he’s going out on a missionary tour on his own 
responsibility; that he does “not belong to any 
Church particularly.” Strange! a Christian, a 
Christian minister and missionary, without Church 
identity in the middle of the nineteenth century! 
But I perceive that he is a fraction of that con- 
glomeration known by the name of Campbellites. 

Well, it is getting late at night, and every state- 
room is occupied, and the cabin-floor is covered 
with mattresses, and I shall have to lie there. 
Well, my Master “had not where to lay his head.” 
It is morning. 





* Once more, my soul, the rising sun 
Salutes thy waking eyes; 
Once more, my voice, thy tribute pay 

To Him that rules the sky.” 
We are lying at the port in Madison, Ia.; and soon 
we'll be darting through the forests on the “iron 
horse.” He is now being fed. Hark! I heard him 
snort. Madison isa beautiful place. How I would 
like to live here! I believe brother Eddy is sta- 
tioned here—the man who gave a defender of THE 
Church such a trouncing for claiming to be pontifex 
maximus. 

Dear me, what a crowd! are all these going on 
the cars? Now my carpet-bag in hand and my 
ticket in my pocket for Indianapolis, and away I'll 
go for the cars. Yes, there’s the bell now; just in 
time. Well, well, I believe I can outrun this horse 
myself. He’s surely wind-broken; hear how he 
pants! Ah! I must not be too fast; we’re ascend- 
ing the inclined plane; he’ll move off more rapidly 
when he gets his “blood up,” and gets on fair 
ground. 

And here’s North Madison—a romantic-looking 
place. All this country a few years ago was one 
vast wilderness— 

** One boundless contiguity of shade.” 
Now we go. I would willingly beg pardon for 
falsely accusing this noble steed a few minutes 
ago, if I knew whom to make my apology to. 
This is surely “hurrying through life.” But’ here 


| comes the conductor; he’s wide awake; but he’ll 


not interrupt me; I’ve paid my fare through to the 
capital; he sees my card, and passes on. Awful! 
there is an Irishman in the corner who has smuggled 
his son; put him under a seat when the conductor 
first came round to escape paying his fare. He 
says “he’s a poor orphan boy; his father and mother 
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SUMMER SUNSET. 











are both dead.” And it is well known they are | 
both aboard.. But the poor, deluded wretch tells | 
the truth, no doubt: “ dead in trespasses and in sin.” 
What an awful system of religion is that which 
encourages lying, cheating, and every other vice! 
And such is evidently the tendency of that Church’s 
teaching, which can sell indulgences for a pittance, 
and pardon “all manner of sins” for a dime. I | 
have long been of the unwavering opinion, that 
if there is one hotter place in hell than another | | 
it will be reserved for such “false teachers;” and | 
in all justice, too. It may be that that one act of | 
that ungodly father will be the cause of that boy 
ending his days in the state prison. Sin and vice | 
are progressive. 
But here is Indianapolis, the capital of the ener- | 
getic, enterprising, Methodistic state of Indiana. 
And now for pulling, and hauling, and jabbering | 
for custom. ‘Capitol House, gentlemen! Free | 
buss to the Capitol House! Here’s the free buss | 
to the Capitol House, gentlemen!” And at the | 
“Capitol House” we'll tarry for a short time. I | 
admire the site, building, and citizens of Indi- | 
anapolis very much. The site is lovely, the public | 
buildings grand, the private dwellings generally 
handsome, and the people all seem clever. 








SUMMER SUNSET. 


BY REV. W. H. SOUTHERLAND. 
*T was an ev’ning in summer, and nature serene 
Was smiling in Sol’s mellow ray; 
Fair flowers adorned her rich mantle of green, 
And zephyr, sweet warblers, and murmuring stream 
Sang adieu to the parting day. 
Though enchanting the scene, the Hesperian sky 
Was lovelier far to behold; 
For the orb of day, as he sunk from the eye, 
Tinged the airy clouds in the azure vault high 
With colors of crimson and gold. 
Unlike when at zenith intensely he glows, 
Obscuring with splendor the sight, 
He remitted his strength as he sought repose; 
A milder effulgence he joyed to disclose, 
And blended with shadow the light. 
How rich are the tints that enamel the scene! 
A sea the ethereal blue; 
And fancy oft sees on its silvery sheen 
The shores of a harbor, ships wafted between, 
Unfurling their canvas to view. 
| Now landscapes of emerald float on the skies, 
And mountains their summits uprear; 
While vine-clustered hills from the dark valleys rise, 
And streamlets and waving groves greet the rapt 
| eyes, 
And cities and villas appear. 
| The day-king now speeds through void ethertoroam, 
And cheer other lands with his rays; 











Yet backward he flings from his radiant home 
A halo of light on the firmament’s dome, 
And reddens its arch with his blaze. 


| Favonius breathes soft from his seat in the west; 


And Vespera brings, with her smile, 
To the weary a season of quiet and rest— 
Now the soul can enjoy, with exquisite zest, 
Her sweet meditations awhile. 


How cheering to think, as our days quickly flee, 
Impelling us on to the tomb, 

| Like mariners tossed on the billowy sea, 

_ The swifter the current, the sooner we'll be 
Imbosomed in heaven our home! 


Man’s life is a span, and the sun’s friendly boon 
Resembles his fugitive day; 
| It shines in the morning, grows brighter at noon, 
Then declines from its strength, and evening comes 
soon, ; 
And hastens the spirit away. 


| The orient Phebus we greet with delight; 


We joy when at vertex he shines; 

But why should we fear the approach of the night, 
The dimming of glory, the failure of might, 
As the sun of our life declines? 


As morning, so even, with radiance glows— 
Clouds darken the vertical sun; 
Its setting brings night, but it brings sweet re- 
pose— 
And death to the good is the end of life’s woes, 
And the raptures of heav’n begun. 


The sun that has cheered us to-morrow shall shed 
O’er nature as cheering a ray; 
And the good, when the night of the grave hath 
fled, 
Shall rise, and, with Jesus as center and head, 
Shine in orbits of endless day. 





WASHINGTON AND WELLINGTON—A CONTRAST. 


BY J. D. BELL 


Tuovex earth went sad, and nations sat in grief, 
Yet say not thou the Patriot Father died; 
The hosts of freedom hail him still their chief; 
He stands at every bleeding country’s side. 
Still his great spirit throbs among our hills, 
And when the ocean heaves we feel his breath; 
Though dead, he lives in mighty passion thrills; 
Washington lives—he died a patriot’s death! 


Turn we to Albion: her hero dies; 
The trophies of proud conquests at his feet-— 
He who gleamed eagle-fire from his eyes, 
And whose old blood with thunder-pulses beat! 
Frosted with the hoar of battle-years, 
His spirit panting still for blood to shed, 
He falls, and England weeps a few cold tears; 
Then sounds the knell—the Iron Duke is dead! 
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BY PROFESSOR WiLLIAM WELLS. 

In every epoch there are periods in which ques- 
tions arise, so momentous in their character and 
bearing, that it seems the duty of all ages and 
every pursuit to fly to the rescue, as the city, closely 


| besieged by the enemy, calls even on its women to 
| seize Weapons in its defense. 


Such a period is now at our doors. The horizon 


| of the political world is growing dark and darker 








with a cloud which, by right, has no place in its 
field. That which we most pride in our civil con- 
stitutions, their freedom from sectarian preferences, 
is being attacked with bitter hostility; and that 
system which we are accustomed, and justly so, to 
regard as the great bulwark of all our liberties, 
civil and religious, is being slowly undermined by 
an artful and insidious enemy. It is, indeed, time 
for serious refiection, when we behold a party suf- 
ficiently bold to resort to the ballot-box in the en- 
deavor to make our public schools a nursery for 
sectarian bitterness, and a sort of propaganda for a 
system of religion at war with our origin, our liber- 
ties, and future prosperity as a nation. Yet such 
is the case. Within a few weeks the election in 
several of the largest cities of the Union has hung 
on the absorbing question, “Shall the Catholic 
Church receive a portion of the public moneys for 
the separate education of their children in the rites 
and doctrines of the Catholic faith?” 

It is gratifying to know that overwhelming ma- 
jorities have thundered, “No!” to this question. 
But those who are best acquainted with the charac- 
ter of these opponents of our public schools are 
well aware that defeat with them is but the incen- 
tive to greater exertion. If there ever was a time 
to exelaim that ‘‘ Eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty,” it is now. Let us briefly trace the prog- 
ress of this question, from its first appearance on 
the arena of public life till the present. 

Archbishop Hughes, the celebrated Catholic pre- 
late of New York, and representative of his Holi- 
ness, the Pope, in the United States, succeeded, in 
1845, in agitating this question with so much suc- 
cess as to produce the bloody drama of the Phila- 
delphia riots at that period. We happened to be 
an eye-witness of the scene. 

The first demonstration was that of insubordina- 
tion in the public schools. At this period it was 
the custom to open the morning exercises in all 
these schools by reading a chapter in the Bible, 
without note or comment. This reading of the 
Bible, the Catholic clergy, under the guidance of 
the Archbishop, Hughes—then simply Bishop— 
chose to look upon as offensive, The directors and 
teachers of the schools were unwilling td discon- 
tinue it, and Catholic parents were told by their 
spiritual advisers, to bid their children to leave the 
school-room when the Bible was read. The result 
was, that in some of the outer districts, largely 
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peopled by Oatholic families, quite a proportion of 
the children would interrupt these devotional exer- 
eises by abruptly rising and leaving the school- 
room, in direct opposition to the will of the teach- 
ers. This unwarrantable interference of the few to 
the disturbance of the many, and gross disrespect 
instilled into the minds of pupils against teachers, 
was too much to bear with. Public meetings were 
called by the friends of the Bible and the schools, 
to discuss this grave question. One of these meet- 
ings was suddenly and radely assaulted by a body 
of those opposed to its objects. A brutal attack 
was made on their persons; some were killed and 
others wounded, while the American flag was tram- 
pled under foot and torn into shreds. It is need- 
less to say that this high-handed outrage produced 
a feeling of exasperation not easily described, and 
a desire of revenge quite as difficult to repress. The 
result is well known, and is unfortunately a dark 
page in our country’s history. Houses were rifled 
and razed to the ground, churches burned to their 
very foundation, and men, women, and children 
became the victims of a storm thus injudiciously 
lashed into terrific fury. 

For a while the enemies of the public schools 
now lay comparatively silent, bending like the reed 
to the violence of the hurricane, but in reality 
merely stooping to conquer. 

While thus apparently quiet, however, they were 
untiring in a secret activity; and not only active in 
this country but also abroad. Indeed, the United 
States seem to be chosen as a field on which to be- 
stow all the force and influence that Europe can 
command, or, at least, spare. It is our solemn con- 
viction, strongly supportéd by some personal expe- 
rience, that the Jesuits of Europe have determined 
to make this country a stamping-ground for the 
propagation of their detestable doctrines and _per- 
nicious influence. It is astonishing to how great 
an extent they are acquainted with our country, its 
resources, political character, and doings. They 
ate studying every point with the accuracy of topo- 
graphical engineers. 

But a few months after the lamentable occurren- 
ces that stained the streets of the city of Brotherly 
Love, we were traveling in the wilds of Styria, in 
the vicinity of the Adriatic. In the neighborhood 
of an old monastery we chanced to meet one of the 
inmates, in company with some peasants of the 
country, with whom he was on familiar terms, con- 
versing with them in their boorish dialect. To 
judge from his long, black gown, his cowl and pe- 
culiar hat, added to his rustic appearance, we took 
him to be an illiterate parish priest, caring more 
for the well-being of his natural man, than for the 
souls of his flock. Upon entering into conversa- 
tion, we were surprised to find a man of quick in- 
telligence and thorough mental cultivation. As 


soon as he learned that he was in company with an: 


American, he immediately inquired about the Phil. 
adelphia riots, showing a perfect familiarity with 
all the circumstances. This led us to inquire how 
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he became so well acquainted with occurrences in 
so distant a country, when he informed us that a 
number of his brother monks and himself were 
preparing for a mission to the United States, where 
they had a great work before them. They intended 
to devote themselves to the education of youth in 
the Valley of the Mississippi. He seemed particu- 
larly well acquainted with Baltimore, inquired af- 
ter the health of the principal Catholic prelates of 
that stronghold of his creed, and actually gave us 
considerable information in relation to the state of 
education in that city—descending to the number 
of schools, téachers, pupils, etc. Please ponder 
gravely on this fact, Americans! A college of Jes- 
uits in Styria supplying our great and growing 
west with men whose only object appears to be the 
undermining of our liberties under the guise of 
teachers of youth. 

In Rome the celebrated Propaganda has no other 
object than the spreading of Jesuitical principles; 
and to this end, within its circle, are taught and 
spoken more modern languages than in any other 
learned body in the world. Among its members 
are found men capable of communicating with the 
people of any and every nation; and being thus in 
possession of their tongues, they have the most 
powerful instrument at their command for the suc- 
cessful execution of their Propagandist plans. The 
Cardinal Mezzofanti, but recently deceased, was the 
leader of the Propaganda, and a linguist of such 
rare and remarkable powers, that it was difficult to 
find an individual with whom he cou!d not con- 
verse. Indeed, the whole College of Cardinals is 
composed of eminent men of the different nations 
of Europe, and so skillfully chosen as to insure the 
hearty cooperation of the countries from which they 
are elected. It has long been rumored, that our 
own country is to be honored with a cardinal rep- 
resentative of his Papal Highness; and the same 
rumor persists in declaring, that the first red hat 
awarded to us will be worn by the Archbishop of 
New York, for his talents, energy, and zeal, espe- 
cially in the cause of popular education. 

Metternich, the Prime Minister of Austria, before 
the revolution of 1848, is, without doubt, a Jesuit 
of the first water; and it was openly affirmed, in 
Vienna, that he had sent hundreds of thousands of 
dollars to the Valley of the Mississippi to foster 
Jesuitical institutions wherever they could be 
planted with success. This is one trait of the Jes- 
uits, that they plant before others think of clearing. 
They keep an eagle eye on every spot that bears 
the appearance of being a vantage-ground, and 
there get a foothold before others think of looking 
at it. If Louis of Bavaria perceives that his sub- 
jects are emigrating in large numbers, and learns 
that they are likely to congregate on the borders of 
certain streams in the west, he is sure to send out 
forerunners to take possession in a way so quiet 
and calm, that nothing is known till a firm footing 
has been obtained. Im this way the west is already 
more firmly in the hands of the Jesuits than many 





of us would be willing to believe. Oregon was 
scarcely more than known by name—a far-off wil- 
derness—when the Jesuits had laid their hands on 
it with a firm grasp. And long before the rumors 
of California gold had reached our shores, the Jes- 
uits had spread their nets over its length and 
breadth. 

No city on the continent is more completely in 
the hands of the Jesuits than Vienna. They own 
several large establishments, and wield an immense 
influence. Their printing-office in that city is a 
wonder. Almost every known language has its 
characters in type, and thus they are able to print 
missiles for distribution in every quarter of the 
world; and many of them find their way to this 
country. Even the American Consul-General for 
Austria, a Viennese merchant, has been strongly 
suspected of being a distributor of Jesuitical docu- 
ments printed for the United States, or, rather, we 
should have said ex-consul; for his eagerness to 
advance the interests of this order has, of late, be- 
come so open that the Government has been obliged 
to yield to the solicitations of American travelers 
and remove him. 

The point, however, to which we would emphat- 
ically call attention, is the ominous fact, that wher- 
ever a hot-bed of Jesuits is found on the conti- 
nent, there we are sure to find all the instruments 
of their detestable Propaganda making sure aim 
toward the United States, as a sort of land of prom- 
ise. We believe that this fact stands in close rela- 
tion with the efforts now being made to destroy our 
public school system, and, therefore, give a few 
more instances as conclusive proof. 

In 1847 the war of the “‘Sonderbund,” or “‘Sep- 
arate Union,” as it is called, was fought in Switzer- 
land with a bitterness only witnessed in civil con- 
tentions. It was, in plain language, a war of the 
Jesuits against the democratic liberties of the 
Swiss Government. Their effort was to separate 
the Catholic cantons from the others, and.to take 
them under their special care, about in the same 
manner as leeches befriend the bodies to which 
they cling—sucking from them their life-blood. 
The stronghold of the Jesuits in Switzerland is 
Freiburg—a city in the canton of the same name. 
It is the capital of the Roman Catholic Church in 
Switzerland. The influence here exerted by the 
order of Jesuits, is felt in every nerve and vein of 
the confederation. Although the constitution of 
the canton is purely democratic, and the clergy ex- 
cluded from the right of suffrage, nevertheless, all 
the power is exclusively under their influence, 
and they can and do turn elections as they wish, 
without themselves casting a single vote. And 
why? Simply because all the educational institu- 
tions are in their hands. The college of Jesuits 
here established contains more than sixty “Fathers 
of the Order,” as they are called. These are all 
engaged as teachers in the colleges, seminaries, and 
lyceums of the city. The principal institution 
under their charge is the most stately building in 
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' the place, and has contained as many as eight hun- 





dred pupils at one time—most of those students 
being the sons of the Catholic nobility of France 
and Germany. It is needless to say, that every ex- 
pedient is resorted to to enlist these students in 
their ranks, when the course of study is completed. 
They too generally succeed, and the influence 
that the Jesuits thus acquire in the political affairs 
of Europe is immense. Even among the people— 
the masses—they ask not the privilege of voting. 
They devote themselves entirely to the philan- 
thropic calling of public education. But are we 
ready to let them exert such philanthropy on our 
ground? They are here and prepared to do it, and 
to do it gratuitously, generous souls! 

The democracy of Switzerland fought with an 
energy which deserved and commanded success; 
the Jesuits were defeated, and their separatistic 
tendencies baffled, for a time, at least. True to their 
custom they fled before the storm; some retired to 
their hiding-places to await the opportunity to ap- 
pear again, and others came out to this country. 
They passed silently over Europe to the seaports, 
and took passage in small vessels for New York. 

In one of these vessels there was rather a remark- 
able meeting of opposing forces. Charles Heinzen, 
a German radical, who had been a bitter enemy of 
the Jesuits, and a man who had exerted so much 
influence publicly as to be well known to all of 
them, took passage, at Bremen, in a ship for New 
York, to find a more congenial home for his repub- 
licanism in the new world. When scarcely on 
board of the vessel, to his surprise and disgust he 
met no less than three Jesuits of the blackest dye, 
who were escaping to the United States. It is 
needless to say that they led a cat and dog life dur- 
ing the voyage; and from that time till this Hein- 
zen watches them and publishes their movements. 
They are, at present, we believe, in the state of 
Missouri, either openly or secretly connected with 
some institution which bears the pious title of St. 
Augustine, or St. Eustache, or some other saintly 
cognomen. There is not the shadow of a doubt 
that very many of the Swiss Jesuits are thus em- 
ployed in the west. It is their field par excellence. 
The emigrants from Europe mostly leave Catholic 
countries, and hundreds of thousands of them yearly 
find new homes in the territories that are opening 
upon us year by year. The object of the Jesuits 
is to keep these emigrants within the fold of the 
Church, and if it stopped there it would be com- 
paratively harmless. But they are not satisfied 


with this; they are untiring propagandists, and | 


have for years been secretly working at our public 
schools, and would even be willing to give up their 
individual right of voting, as in Switzerland, if 
they could thereby be allowed to devote their whole 
time and substance to the philanthropic cause of 
public education. Their benevolence seems too 
good to be true. 

In the city of Paris there exists a large and influ- 
ential establishment for the education of novices in 








all the arts and mysteries of the creed of the Jesu- 
its. Young men are received who are willing to 
devote themselves to the service of St. Loyola, and 
obtain gratuitously a thorough education with a 
view to their final profession for life. It is supported 
by the order, and carried out with great system and 
regularity. By applying to a certain officer for 
cards of admission, and passing through a certain 
formula in regard to passport, etc., one is admitted 
to inspect the buildings and adjoining grounds, and 
become acquainted with the modus operandi of the 
interior. Being rather curious to know what was 
being transacted within the walls we obtained the 
necessary cards of admission, which opened several 
large gates in succession, and finally ushered us 
into the parloir, or receiving hall of the establish- 
ment. Here we gave our name and country to the 
servant to be transmitted to the very Rev. Father 
Prior—chief of the establishment—with the request 
that he might graciously grant an interview of a 
few minutes. 

Perceiving that we were from the United States, 
and, no doubt, supposing that we desired to know 
what was being done for that benighted country, 
he very considerately sent in his place the chair- 
man of the committee on affairs in the United 
States. This gentleman, a sedate, sleek, and bland 
individual of forty, sat down, after receiving us 
very kindly, and, on the mere supposition that we 
took an amicable interest in knowing, commenced, 
uninvited, an account of their efforts in this coun- 
try. Politeness, if not curiosity, induced us to lis- 
ten quietly to his story, in the course of which he 
informed us that they were exerting themselves 
very much for the cause of education in the states; 
had already established schools in Cincinnati, St. 
Louis and other places, principally in the west, and 
intended to do much more than they ever had done. 
A great obstacle in the way of their efforts, he ob- 
served, was the difficulty they experienced in ob- 
taining young men for teachers, who were suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the English language to 
make them available for this field. To obviate this, 
they had recently sent several promising young 
men to England to become well versed in the 
tongue, when they would leave for their respective 
stations in the states. After this interesting infor- 
mation we were informed, also, that the world was 
thus mapped out into the hands of committees, 
whose business it was to become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the wants of their respective dis- 
tricts, and supply them to the utmost extent of 
their abilities. 

Affiliated to this institution are others in Paris, 
for the education of females to Be sent abroad as 
teachers. These bear the title of “Sisters of the 
Sacred Heart’’—Ladies of Notre Dame, etc. No 
small number of these have already reached our 
shores, and, in the west especially, convent-looking 
buildings are rapidly springing up near the large 
cities, under the guidance of the Ladies of the Sa- 
cred Heart. These are, to a great extent, boarding 
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schools for young ladies, and are supported by pri- 
vate patronage; but their influence is such that he 
who runs may read it. 

These, then, are the clear and naked facts in rela- 
tion to the immense efforts that are now being made 
abroad to interfere with our free institutions. And 
we see the result clearly and unequivocally. Jesu- 
itical tendencies are springing up, like a many- 
headed hydra, in every part of our broad domain. 
A few years ago we were shocked to learn that 
there could be any opposition to the reading of the 
Bible in the public schools; but we have lived to 
see the period when a party has become so bold as 
to desecrate the ballot-box with the endeavor to 
disintegrate the system which is the broadest foun- 
dation of our freedom; to desecrate the ballot-box 
with a demand which is in direct violation of our 
republican Constitution; namely, “That a portion 
of the money of the state should be devoted to sup- 
porting Catholic schools.” This demand has, as 
yet, been confined mostly to the western states, 
where the party demanding it has its strongest sup- 
port. Thus far it has every-where been received 
with a shout of indignation, and political differ- 
ences have been lost sight of in combating it. Im- 
mense majorities have shown that the masses are 
opposed to any interference with our present sys- 
tem. But let us gravely ask ourselves the question, 
“How long will this feeling last, unless we are up 
and doing?” Our enemies know not the word de- 
feat, and they are backed by influences that have 
convulsed the world for centuries, and for centuries 
held it in chains. They are actively preparing to 
wage this war in all parts of the Union; and it be- 
hooves all who are, or design to be, connected with 
the cause of education as teachers of youth—it be- 
hooves the rising generation to look upon this mo- 
mentous question calmly but thoughtfully. It is 
one on which depends much of the future weal or 
woe of our beloved country. It is a question which, 
to all appearances, every one of us will soon be 
obliged to meet face to face. Are we prepared to 
meet it? Are we aware of the responsibility it en- 
tails on us? Are we ready to admit this interfer- 
ence in our institutions without waging war to the 
knife against it? 

Or are we, perchance, in doubt or ignorance as to 
the true character of those who are at least the 
secret spring of all these hostile movements? If 
so, let us judge the tree by its fruits. Let us trace 
the history of those who are ready to force them- 
selves upon us, and then decide whether we are 
willing to let them have an inch of earth to rest 
upon. 

The grand obje€t of the foundation of the order 
was to contend against and annihilate the Reforma- 
tion, and restore the absolute power of the Pope. 
This was to be effected by preaching and by auricu- 
lar confession. But a still stronger lever, by which 
they were to gain influence, was the education of 
youth. This has always been their aim, and expe- 
rience has taught them its worth. This is the con- 
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test which is now at our doors. A certain philoso- 
pher once exclaimed, “Let me make the songs of a 
people and you may make its laws.” But the 
Jesuits say, “Let us be the preceptors of a people 
and you may make its laws.” The deep-rooted 
power which this precept has given them is incal- 
culable. 

Their tendency and effectiveness in this field are 
clear and undeniable. They were fostered by the 
early popes with a view to the conversion of here- 
tics; and the most effectual way of performing this 
duty was to instruct youth in the elements of the 
faith, to take charge of pastoral duties, and be the 
recipients of all that is unvailed in the confessional 
chair. At an early day they became the sole lead- 
ers of colleges and seminaries of learning. The 
calling of the Jesuits was especially to battle with 
the heretics with the weapons of erudition and 
science. The more disagreeable task of oppesing 
heresy with fire and sword was left to the various 
orders of monks. Indeed, the dangerous forefront 
of the battle the Jesuit never occupies. It is his 
business to act with sly cunning, with an astuteness 
that challenges exposure. He merely goads on his 
instruments to action while he provides them with 
plans. His tongue is a stiletto that whispers secret 
stabs. His bland and saintly smiles hide the 
wounds of his victim, while his dagger is prepar- 
ing for another thrust. But let the hour of danger 
come, and he flies from the wrath that his artful- 
ness has conjured up. He basely deserts those 
whom he has employed to do his work. In his 
absence the hurricane sweeps over his instruments 
and levels them to the ground. For a while the 
latter lies fallen, enriched with their decaying re- 
mains; but when the period returns for a success- 
ful renewal of the attack, without danger to him- 
self, the Jesuit is again on the field. His astute- 
ness never fails; his vengeance never dies; his hope 
never flags. 

This is not fiction, it is fact. Take the history 
of Europe since 1848, and compare it, word for 
word, with these assertions, and they will be found 
true to the letter. Since 1848, did we say? rather 
since the foundation of the order of Jesuits; for the 
last drama was merely one leaf of the volume. 
During the last three centuries history has been but 
the story of the risings and fallings of the Jesuits. 
The learned, the political, and the clerical world 
have all been deeply affected by them. 

But their greatest force and effectiveness has been 
their position as father confessors to the faithful of 
their Church. This department has been univer- 
sally conceded to them, and has given them the 
secrets of the world, from the throne of the king to 
the cabin of the peasant. 
hands they have possessed the bundle of rods in 
the fable, one preventing the other from breaking, 
and the whole proving an invincible weapon. 

In Rome is stationed the Father-General of the 
Jesuits, as he is termed. The present one is 
Roothan, who is now on his dying bed, after 
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years of the most untiring activity. To this Gen- 
eral all Jesuits obey unconditionally; for blind 
obedience is the leading principle of their order. 
By means of the confessional chair they have full 


command of conscience, and Jesuit confessors have 
sent as many as seven thousand reports annually 











to their general in Rome. No monarch in the 
world can be so well informed as he. His satel- 
lites are present in every sphere of action; nothing 
is safe from him; and he has merely to will and 
his will is done. Well might one of the popes 
exclaim at the oppression of the Jesuit-General, 
“Two planets can not revolve in one orbit.” As 
the Pretorian guards gradually became the most 
dangerous enemies of the Roman emperors, al- 
though instituted to uphold them, so have the 
Jesuits at times been the terror of the Papal 
sovereigns. 

hen the French Revolution broke upon the 
world, with its fearful storms of passion, the 
Church, as well as the state, was shaken to its very 
foundation. Pius the Seventh was in the power 
of Napoleon. As soon as he regained his Papal 
chair, free and untrammeled, the first great act 
that gave character to the renewal of his reign 
was the restoration of the Jesuits, and, in the 
words of the bull, ‘their restoration in all states 
and countries.” The order of Jesuits was now to 
battle, not only against the Protestant religion, 
but also against the Revolution; and in this latter 
character it strongly recommended itself to tem- 
poral princes. The endeavor was then made—and 
is now made—to represent reformation and revolu- 
tion as identical. And the tyranny which at the 
present moment grinds down Europe is upheld by 
the Jesuits and in the name of the Church. 

These, then, are the characteristics of the mem- 
bers of the “Society of Jesus,” as they style their 
unholy combination for unholy aims. We now 
know the tendency and mode of operation of the 
order, and are prepared to judge of their educa- 
tional system, and its adaptation to our own times, 
country, and feelings. 

What think you, reader, of their politics, their 
morals, their religion? 





NECESSITY OF AFFLICTIONS. 


Arr.ictions are as needful as consolations. Jo- 
nah’s whale will teach a good lesson as well as 
Pisgah’s top; and a man may sometimes learn as 
much from being a night or a day in the deep as 
from being forty days in the mount. I see Jonah 
come out of a whale, and cured of rebellion. I 
see Moses go up into the mount with meekness, and 
come down in a huff and break the tables. Fur- 
ther, I see three picked disciples attending their 
Master into the mount and falling asleep there. It 
is well for you to be clothed in sackcloth while you 
tarry in the wilderness. Prosperity might forever 
cast down your soul. 





AN EDITOR ON THE OCEAN. 

On the sea! on the sea! God of heaven, earth, 
and ocean, out of the depths of a full heart, here, 
in the hollow of thy hand, I thank thee! 

The sea is his, and he made it; and though the 
Waves roar and the waters thereof are troubled, he 
is here; and though the ocean rolls and the dis- 
tance widens hourly between me and those I love, 
I thank him that I am with him here. 

It was a sad hour, that last and parting one. 
For years my heart had yearned for this foreign 
tour, till at times I felt as if I must go ordie. To 
see the world, to see the Old World, England and 
Italy, Egypt and the Holy Land, had grown to be 
a passion, and when it was at last determined that I 
should go, I lay awake all night for joy to think of 
it. But thinking of going was one thing, and 
going was another. Now that it was a real event 
in the very present, and not a future and antici- 
pated joy, the romance of the thing faded, and the 
journey became an exile. To go as an invalid, 
banished by the doctors, who had no more pills or 
powders to bestow; to leave those dearer than life 
to find life afar; to look sickness and, perhaps, 
death in the face, among strangers in strange lands 
and seas; to embark on a voyage without the power 
to make ready for it, trusting to the kindness of 
others to prepare the way, while I lay passive 
waiting for the hour of separation; if all these 
were enough to excuse a man for sadness in his 
departure, they were mine. And when I left my 
bed at home for one on the good ship Devonshire, 
Captain Hovey, on the morning of April 7th, I had 
a load of lead in my bosom, that weighed heavily 
there. It was strange to me, as we gathered at the 
pier, to see that the rest of the passengers and 
their friends, who had assembled to the number of 
two or three hundred, were in as fine a flow of 
spirits, as if they were going out for a yatching 
excursion in the bay. Health and gladness were 
in every face that met mine, and I would not say 
thatd did not feel worse for seeing that others felt 
so much better. But I was in the glooms; there is 
no denying it; and wished myself home, and not 
at sea. 

Yet it was a glad day: a fair, bland, spring morn- 
ing, and love could not have asked a brighter smile 
of heaven for one who was going away. A host of 
friends gave me their last looks and words at the 
wharf; others went down the bay, and saw me 
safely in the narrow coffin of a bed, called by 
courtesy a state-room, and then and there they left 
me, alone at sea. 

I went on deck, and waved them one more adieu, 
and then began to look about among the passengers, 
to learn who was who. We had about thirty in the 
cabin, five of them clergymen, eight or ten ladies, 
and all disposed to make themselves agreeable. A 
reasonable admixture of the grave and gay, the 
young and old, the witty and wise, made up as 
pleasant a party as will often be shut up in the 
same room for twenty days. We looked at each 
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other, and we looked westward toward the shores 
we were leaving; the sun went down as we gazed, 
and the land and the light left us together. 

I went below, seasick. Yes, I was seasick, and 
why should I not be? I was ordered off for that 
very purpose, assured that it would do me good, 
the best thing in the world for me, sure to cure me, 
and the worse the better; why, then, pray, should 
I not take the prescription as soon as I could get 
it? Idid. And as in other cases, when ordered to 
be well shaken, I received it in the regular way, 
and submitted to it with the cheerfulness of a man, 
who has his leg cut off to save his life. Hastily 
turning into my berth, I fell asleep, and the first 
night in my life at sea, slept soundly and sweetly 
till sunrise. What a blessedness was that night’s 
sleep to a wearied invalid! Refreshed I rose and 
looked out of my port-hole window. The sun was 
just coming up from the sea, in his chariot of gold: 
shedding such radiant glory from his glowing 
wheels as we never see on land. Afar on the 
waves his beams were dancing and flashing, spread- 
ing a heavenly luster on its heaving bosom. And 
then away in the verge of vision, just where the 
blue heavens come down to kiss the sea, a ship was 
coming in, her canvas full spread and white as the 
foam, now brilliant in the morning sun; she looked 
to me like a wide-winged messenger from the spirit- 
world. It was beautiful exceedingly. Light and 
hope were in its wings as it moved on the face of 
the waters, and I thought of Him who said to his 
fearful disciples, “It is I, be not afraid.” 

The fourth day out was the Sabbath. But it was 
a stormy day, and few of the passengers were able 
to leave their berths. The ship rolled tremen- 
dously, and we began to have a taste of the sea. I 
heard a roar on deck as if the ship was boarded by 
pirates. The tramping of an army overhead, the 
shout of battle, and the clash of arms could not 
have been more fearful. As I like to see what is 
going on, I crept out, and, with the help of a 
friend, scaled the steps and reached the Weck. 
They were taking in sail, preparing for a storm. 

“Clew up the to’-gallant-sail—Man the reef- 
tackles—Haul in the weather-brace—Lower away 
the yard”—were given in tones of harsh thunder, 
ringing above the rattling of the wind among the 
cordage, and answered by a prompt “Ay, ay, 
sir,” between each order. Down comes the sail to 
the cap. “Haul out the reef-tackles,” shouts the 
mate. ‘Haul the buntlines up, [to spill the sail.] 
Lay aloft, put two reefs in the top-sail. Furl 
the top-gallant-sail before the men come down.” 
Now the sail is reefed. ‘Man the halyards.” The 
whole crew seize the rope, and hoist the top-sail 
yards up again. “Belay. Haul taut the lee- 
braces—lay the ropes up.” These orders are given 
and executed with wonderful rapidity, and re- 
peated at each of the three masts, and in ten min- 
utes from the time they commenced the operation 
the ship was in complete trim for a storm. And 
through the whole of that long, dismal Sunday we 





had the rain, and hail, and wind, with such pitch- 
ing, rolling, and roaring, as made us wish, with 
Paul and his company, for the land. 

Scarcely a passenger was able to be about this 
whole day. But the longest day has a night, and 
the greatest blow blows out the soonest. Night 
came, and with it rest. This was strange to me. 
I had thought of the dangers of the deep, and had 
supposed that the trial of them would disturb the 
repose of the night, making it a time of terror, not 
of sleep. But the sense of fear never came. It 
was a joy, even in seasickness, to look out on the 
deep, as well when lashed into fury as lying like 
a sleeping giant in the sun; to be borne up on the 
waves, and then gently let down into the valleys 
of the sea: and when the hour of rest came, it was 
even sweet to lie down and be rocked to sleep and 
to pleasant dreams. Some years ago a stranger 
came into my office in New York, and said that he 
had come to tell me an incident in his life that 
might interest me. “More than forty years ago,” 
said he, “I was sailing in a packet when a storm 
overtook us, and in its violence we were giving up 
all for lost. At the hight of our danger and dis- 
tress a young and beautiful woman stepped out of 
her state-room, and said to us, ‘In God’s hands we 
are as safe on the sea as on the land.’ The remark 
was so gently and confidingly made that we re- 
ceived it as if from heaven, and were calmed. 
That lady was your mother, sir, and I have blessed 
her for her words a thousand times, though I have 
never seen her since.” . 

The second Sabbath at sea was a day long to be 
had in memory among the precious seasons of life’s 
voyage. It wasa 

*‘ Sweet day! so cool, so calm, so bright, 

The bridal of the sea and sky.” 
We went on deck at eleven in the morning, and 
heard a sermon. In the evening we gathered again 
in the cabin, and I spoke to them of heaven and 
the way to reach it by Jesus who died for the lost. 
And after the service was over, we sang old familiar 
hymns, making the timbers of the Devonshire ring 
with the chorus to such great words as ‘“‘ The voice 
of free grace” — 

* Halleluiah to the Lamb who hath purchased our pardon, 

We'll praise him again when we pass over Jordan.” 

I have never heard a hymn given with better ef- 
fect, nor under more fitting circumstances, than 
the “Star of Bethlehem,” as it was sung, while I 
lined it off, by the whole company that Sabbath 
evening: 

** Once on the raging seas I rode, 
The storm was loud, the night was dark, 
The ocean yawned, and rudely blowed 
The wind that tossed my foundering bark.” 

I am sure that day will not soon be forgotten, 
and that all united in the wish with which the day 
closed, that we might all meet again on the other 
side of Jordan. Yes, on the other side; for on this 
side of Jordan are clouds and storms, but on the 
other eternal sunshine.—Rev. S. Ireneus Prime. 
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Mirror of Apotheqm, Wit, Repartec, and Anecdote. 


Noon in tHE Tropics.—The soil appeared to un- 
dulate, from the effect of mirage, without a breath 
of wind being felt. The sun was near the zenith, 
and its dazzling light, reflected from the surface of 
the river, contrasted with the reddish vapors that 
enveloped every surrounding object. How vivid is 
the impression produced by the calm of nature, at 
noon, in these burning climes! The beasts of the 
forests retire to the thickets; the birds hide them- 
selves beneath the foliage of the trees, or in the 
crevices of the rocks. Yet, amidst this apparent 
silence, when we lend an attentive ear to the most 
feeble sounds transmitted through the air, we hear a 
dull vibration, a continual murmur, a hum of in- 
sects, filling, if we may use the expression, all the 
lower strata of the air. Myriads of insects creep upon 
the soil and flutter round the plants parched by the 
heat of the sun. A confused noise issues from every 
bush, from the decayed trunks of trees, from the 
clefts of rocks, and from the ground undermined by 
lizards, millepedes, and ceci7ias. These are so many 
voices proclaiming to us that all nature breathes; 
and that, under a thousand different forms, life is 
diffused throughout the cracked and dusty soil, as 
well as in the bosom of the waters, and in the air 
around us.—Humboldt’s Personal Narrative. 


Farturvut Forrever.—It is a dear delight for the 
soul to have trust in the faith of another. It makes 
a pillow of softness for the cheek which is burning 
with tears and the touch of pain. It pours a balm 
into the very source of sorrow. It is a hope unde- 
ferred, a flowery seclusion into which the mind, when 
weary of sadness, may retreat for a caress of con- 
stant love; a warmth in the clasp of friendship for- 
ever lingering on the hand; a consoling voice that 
dwells as with an eternal echo on the ear; a dew of 
mercy falling on the bruised and troubled hearts of 
this world. Bereavements and wishes long withheld 
descend sometimes as chastening griefs upon our na- 
ture; but there is no solace to the bitterness of broken 
faith. 

Frresiwz Epvcation.—The fireside is a seminary 
of infinite importance; it is important because it is 
universal, and because the education it bestows, being 
woven in with the woof of childhood, gives form and 
color to the texture of life. 


Purity or Tuovenut.—Baxter says, “The first 
spark of an unlawful desire entertained in the heart, 
soul, or imagination, instantly breaks off communion 
with God’s Holy Spirit; shudder at it; cast thyself 
upon thy knees, and cry, ‘Save, Lord, or I perish,’ 
till it becomes loathsome.” How important then is 
purity of thought, word, feeling, intention! A greater 
than Baxter says: ‘If thine eye be single, thy whole 
body shall be full of light.” Keep thyself pure. 


Taree Kinps or Men.—There are three kinds of 
men in this world—the “ will’s,” the “‘ won’t’s,” and 





the “can’ts.” The former effect every thing, the 
other oppose every thing, and the latter fail in every 
thing. I ‘“‘ will” builds our railroads and steamboats; 
I “ won’t” don’t believe in experiments and nonsense; 
while I “can’t” grows weeds for wheat, and com- 
monly ends his days in the slow digestion of a court 
of bankruptcy. 

Tue InFivex’s Girt To u1s Son.—An infidel phy- 
sician, as his son was about to leave him for college, 
procured for him a pocket Bible, frankly stating to a 
friend that he knew of nothing so likely to preserve 
him from the seductive influence of vicious associates. 


Cravats.—The editor of the Scientific American, 
in mentioning that neck-ties were first worn by the 
Croats, in the sixteenth century, as a part of their 
military dress, proceeds thus to speak of their influ- 
ence on public speakers: 

‘Public speakers, members of Congress, and cler- 
gymen hang themselves by wearing cravats and 
stocks, high and tight, thereby impeding the .return 
of blood from the head; this can be explained on 
physiological principles. The brain in speaking is 
excited to increased action, a larger quantity of blood 
is sent to it, and unless it can find a ready return, 
produces congestion and apoplexy. 

“Students are not altogether free from the effects 
of litigation of the neck. It is surprising how little 
pressure is necessary to prevent the ready flow of 
blood from the head. Those who bend their heads 
forward in writing or studying are apt to feel a dizzi- 
ness and heaviness in the head, which loosening their 
cravats or collars altogether relieves, and the mind 
returns to its original clearness. In clergymen, who 
are particularly prone to bundle their neck with 
large cravats, bronchitis is induced, and the vocal 
chords become relaxed as the consequence. Men who 
speak extemporaneously can speak longer and with 
greater ease than those who read, as their voice is not 
confined so much to one key, and can be modulated 
with greater freedom.” 

Tne ELoguence or Motion.—Every one has read 
of the “ action, action, action,” of Demosthenes, and 
of what a variety of emotions and passions Roscius 
could express by mere gestures; let it not be sup- 
posed, however, that such perfections of art belonged 
to the ancients only. The following anecdote of 
William C. Preston is illustrative of our remarks: 

“Some years ago, among a thousand others, we 
were listening to one of his splendid harangues from 
the stump: Beside us was one, as deaf as a post, 
in breathless attention, catching, apparently, every 
word that fell from the orator’s lips. Now the tears 
of delight would roll down his cheeks, and now, in 
an ungovernable ecstasy, he would shout out ap- 
plause which might have been mistaken for the noise 
of a small thunder-storm. 

“At length Preston launched out one of those 
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passages of massive declamation, which those who 
have heard him know him to be so capable of utter- 
ing. In magnificent splendor it was what Byron 
has described the mountain-storms of Jura. Its ef- 
fects upon the multitude was like a whirlwind. Our 
deaf friend could contain himself no longer, but 
bawling into our ear, as if he would blow it open 
with a tempest, he cried, 

‘*“ Who’s that a-speaking?’ 

‘¢¢ William C. Preston!’ replied we, as loud as our 
lungs would let us. 

* Who?’ inquired he, still louder than before. 

‘¢¢ William C. Preston, of South Carolina!’ replied 
we, almost splitting our throat in the effort. 

‘*¢ Well, well!’ returned he, ‘I can’t hear a word he 
or you are saying; but, great Jericho! don’t he do the 
motions splendid?’” 

A Froatine Inrant.—A journal of the south of 
France mentions a circumstance connected with the 
saving of the passengers from a Parisian steamer, 
the boiler of which exploded on the Rhone. An 
infant was handed from one passenger to another 
till it reached a small boat which had come to the 
aid of persons on board; but, just as the child was 
received by the men in the boat, a larger boat, by 
some mismanagement, came violently against it, and 
the smaller one was overturned. The child was, 
however, saved by the circumstance of having been 
placed.on a cushion, which floated down the current, 
and carried the child to a point of the shore where 
some boatmen took it up. When rescued it still 
held an apple in its hand. 


Sipney SuirH anp LanpsEER.—The Rev. Sidney 
Smith was notoriously one of the greatest wits in 
England. A friend once sent him a note, requesting 
him to sit for his portrait to Landseer, the great ani- 
mal painter. Sidney wrote back, “Is thy servant a 
dog, that he should do this thing?” 

MELANCTHON AND HIS Famiry.—Melancthon is re- 
ported to have frequently studied the gravest points 
of theology with his book in one hand, and in the 
other the edge of a cradle which he incessantly rocked; 
and M. Esprit, a celebrated author and scholar, ‘‘ has 
been caught by me,” says M. Marville, “reading 
Plato with great attention, considering the interrup- 
tions which he met with from the necessity of sound- 
ing his little child’s penny whistle.” 

Oruer Irons 1n THE Frre.—Mrs. B. desired Dr. 
Johnson to give his opinion of a new work she had 
just written; adding, that, if it would not do, she 
begged him to tell her, for she had other zrons in the 
Jire, and in case of its not being likely to succeed, she 
could bring out something else. ‘ Then,” said the 
Doctor, after having turned over a few of the leaves, 
“T advise you, madam, to put it where your other 
trons are.” 

Jounson—Burxe.—It has been aptly said of John- 
son’s style, that “it rolls round, like the sails of a mill, 
ponderously, and sonorously, and monotonously, yet 
seldom grinding any corn.” Yet, in conversation, 
his words were close and sinewy enough. It was 
rarely then that his pistol missed fire; and if it did, 
“he knocked you down with the but-end of it,” ac- 
cording to Goldsmith. 


It was a fine compliment which Johnson, when | 





debilitated by sickness, paid to Burke—the only man 
who was a match for that conversational tyrant: 
“That fellow calls forth all my powers. Were I to 
see Burke now, it would kill me.” ‘Can he wind 
into a subject, like a serpent, as Burke does?” was the 
shrewd question put to Boswell by Goldsmith. 


Disapromstep AvutTuor.—A disappointed author, 
indulging in a vein of abuse against a successful rival, 
exclaimed, “‘ He is, without exception, the most su- 
perficial, self-sufficient, ignorant, shallow creature that 
ever made any pretensions to literature.” ‘Gently, 
my dear sir,” interrupted a gentleman, “you quite 
forget yourself.” 

Trupity or Famous Orators.—Isocrates, famous 
for his beautiful oratorical compositions, was of so 
timid a disposition that he rarely ventured to speak 
in public. He compared himself to a whetstone, 
which will not cut, but enables other things to do 
this; for his productions served as models to other 
orators. Vaucanson was said to be as much a ma- 
chine as any he had made. 


Lorp Erskine.—When Lord Erskine made his 
debut at the bar, his agitation almost overcame him, 
and he was just going to sit down. ‘At that mo- 
ment,” said he, “‘I thought I felt my little children 
tugging at my gown, and the idea roused me to an 
exertion of which I did not think myself capable.” 

A Curtine Retort.—After the younger Mr. Pitt 
had made his speech in the house of commons, Sir 
Robert Walpole, in a sarcastic note, remarked: “I 
apprehend the young gentleman has not sown all his 
wild oats;” to which Mr. Pitt replied, in a rejoinder, 
“ Age has its privileges, and youth may have its 
faults; but the gentleman affords ample illustra- 
tion that I still retain food enough for geese to 
peck at.” 

RESEMBLANCE AND ANALOoGY.—Mr. Pitt compared 
the constant opposition of Sheridan to an eternal 
drag-chain, clogging all the wheels, retarding the 
career, and embarrassing the progress of government. 
Mr. Sheridan replied, that a real drag-chain differed 
from this imaginary drag-chain of the minister in 
one important essential; it was applied only when 
the machine was going down the hill. 

There appears to be quite as much wit exercised in 
finding out things that differ, as in hitting upon those 
that resemble. 

Covenine Down.—Qne evening, when Mr. Hunt 
was speaking in the house of commons, an honorable 
member was unusually persevering in his efforts to 
cough him down. Mr. Hunt cured the honorable 
gentleman of his cough by one short sentence, which, 
delivered, as it was, with infinite dramatic effect, 
created universal laughter. Mr. Hunt put his hand 
into his pantaloons pocket, and after fumbling about 
for a few seconds, said, with the utmost imaginable 
coolness, that “he was extremely sorry to find that 
he had not a few lozenges in his pocket for the ben- 
efit of the honorable member who seemed so dis- 
tressed with a cough, but he could assure him that 
he would provide some for him by next night.” 
Never did doctor prescribe more effectually; not only 
did Mr. Hunt’s tormentor from that moment get rid 
of his cough, but it never returned, at least while 
Mr. Hunt was speaking. 
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A Paracrapn From GortHEe.—Goethe has written 
few passages more beautiful than the following: ‘‘ The 
year is going away like the sound of bells. The 
winds pass over the stubble, and find nothing to 
move, only the red berries of that slender tree, which 
seem as if they would fain remind us of something 
cheerful; and the measured beat of the thrasher’s 
flail calls up the thought that in the dry and falling 
ear lies so much nourishment and life.” 


A Lirtite Griri’s Reproor.—About the close of 
the last war with England, an officer on returning 
home from the lines went to visit a relative; and like 
some others who imitate their associates, he indulged 
in profane language. A little girl walked out with 
him to his horse;,and as he was talking to her in 
great glee, she gently said, ‘‘I don’t like to hear my 
cousin swear.” He replied, “‘ I know, my dear, it is 
wrong.” In the same mild tone she rejoined, ‘“‘ Well, 
then, if you know it is wrong, why do you do it?” 
The captain felt the reproof, and confessed, on rela- 
ting the story, that he was never more nonplussed 
than by that little child. 


Let Curtpren Pray.—There are parents who do 
not seem to have preserved a single memory of their 
childhood, and who are always checking the innocent 
amusements of their children. A child can not have 
“a bit of a time,” but that the parental mandate of 
“stop that noise,” falls upon his ear in unmistakable 
words or blows. Some one who could appreciate the 
sports of boyhood wrote the following: 

‘Nothing equals a boy, except a girl. The frol- 
icking, harum-scarum, high-glee times of boyhood, 
happy they were. Perhaps you never broke steers 
and colts—never slid down hill, over fences, across 
the ice on the meadow—never skated among the huge 
fires on the ten-acre pond, on a clear winter’s night? 
If you never have, you never wasa boy! How many 
years does a man have to live to pile up as much 
happiness as jumps out of a boy in a single old- 
fashioned, gingerbread, molasses-candy, wrestling, 
bat-and-ball-playing, town-meeting day?” 

QuaRRELing Husspanps anp Wives.—The folly of 
connubial quarreling was strikingly illustrated in 
Lowell, Mass., not a great while ago. The better 
half of a Mr. Evans got angry with him, and sought 
satisfaction by cutting off the head of his portrait. 
The indignant husband flew to the law for satisfac- 
tion on his part, and protection for the future; and 
the result was, that Mrs. Evans was fined for cutting 
up her tantrums as aforesaid, and—Mr. Evans had to 
| pay the fine! 

A Tuovent m Brier.—There is something very 
graceful and truthful in the two stanzas ensuing: 

** The night is mother of the day, 

The winter of the spring, 

And ever upon old decay 
The greenest mosses cling. 

Behind the cloud the starlight lurks; 
Through showers the sunbeams fall; 

For God, who loveth all his works, 
Has left his hope with all.” 

OvERwoRKED Mit.iners.—Twenty-five thousand 
young women, between sixteen and thirty years old, 
are worked in gangs in ill-ventilated rooms, with- 
out speech, without relaxation, without a smile, for 





eighteen hours out of every twenty-four. In the gray 
of morning they begin, and with the allowance of a 
quarter of an héur for breakfast, twenty minutes for 
dinner, and fifteen minutes for tea, they stitch till 
one, two, and three o’clock in the morning. During 
the hours for rest they are cooped up in sleeping 
pens, ten in a room barely large enough for two. 
Not a word of remonstrance is allowed. They may 
leave, indeed, but, on the other side of the door, 
starvation awaits them, or a fate still more dreadful. 


A Hvumorovs Retort.—Robert Hall did not lose 
his power of retort even in madness. A hypocritical 
eondoler with his misfortunes once visited him in 
the madhonse, and said, in a whining tone, “* What 
brought you here, Mr. Hall?” Hall significantly 
touched his brow with his finger, and replied, 
“What'll never bring you, sir—too much brain.” 


Tue Otp Orricer.—History tells us of an old 
officer—under the Duke of Marlborough—who was 
naturally so timid as to show the utmost reluctance 
to an engagement, till he heard the drums and trum- 
pets, when his spirits became raised to such a degree 
that he became the most ardent to be engaged with 
the enemy, and would then expose himself to the 
greatest dangers. 


Tue Orricer’s Experrment.—A French officer, 
during his confinement in the Bastile, used to amuse 
himself with playing on the lute. He had thus for a 
long time diverted his melancholy, when, playing 
one day, he observed, to his great astonishment, a 
number of mice issuing from their holes, and even 
spiders creeping forth. He repeated the experiment 
with the same effect several times, and even found 
some entertainment in observing the attentive audi- 
ence which he could assemble whenever he pleased. 
We have no reason to suppose this officer an Orpheus; 
yet it is certain that his lute captivated animals which 
might be supposed insensible to ‘ the concord of sweet 
sounds.” 


Merety A Sqvatt.—A lady who had not been 
favored with the most harmonious voice would nev- 
ertheless attempt to sing. A gentleman, one of the 
company, said to another, ‘‘ What does she call that?” 
He replied, ‘“‘The tempest, I think.” On which a 
seafaring gentleman present exclaimed, ‘‘ Don’t be 
alarmed; it is no tempest; it is merely a squall, and 
will soon be over.” 


Naprorron’s DerriniTion oF A JouRNALIST.The 
worst recommendation that any man could have, in 
Napoleon’s eyes, was to be a newspaper writer. 
Shortly after the 18th Brumaire, Fabre de ]’Aude, 
who was always a favorite with Napoleon, solicited, 
in hearing, an appointment for one of his acquaint- 
ance. ‘ What has he done?” ‘“ He has been a jour- 
nalist.” ‘‘A journalist!” repeated the First Consul. 
“That means a grumbler, a censurer, a giver of ad- 
vice, a regent of sovereigns, a tutor of nations. The 
cabanons of Bicetre are the fittest places for people of 
that stamp.” 


Equanrmuiry.—Regnier, King of Naples, was paint- 
ing a partridge when he was told that his kingdom 
was lost. He heard the fatal intelligence in silence, 
and finished his work before he permitted himself to 
lament his calamity. 
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Ytems, Riterary, Scientific, and Beligions. 


EeyrtTian Antiquities.—Wm. C. Bryant, senior 
editor of the New York Evening Post, speaks thus 
in one of his letters from Egypt: ‘‘ Many of the finest 
of the ancient temples of Egypt—that, for example, 
at Esneh—are half buried in heaps of earth, accumu- 
lated from age to age by the mud cottages built 
within them by successive generations of the peas- 
antry. The larger portion of the magnificent temple 
at Esneh is actually filled by them to the roof, and 
the fellahs are now building on the roof itself.” 


How WINE 18 MADE IN THE UniTED StTatTEs.— 
Nearly four millions of gallons of wine are manu- 
factured in this country annually, from cider, log- 
wood, sugar, ete. 

Larce Lrsraries.—The largest library in the 
United States is that of Harvard University, num- 
bering in all about 92,000 volumes. Next to it ranks 
the Philadelphia Library, founded by Benjamin 
Franklin, and numbering 60,000 volumes. 


Arrican D1atects.—In the colony of Sierra Leone 
are found one hundred and eighty different languages, 
spoken by captives from different tribes. So says 
one who has the best opportunity for acquaintance 
with the facts. Missionaries to Africa, therefore, 
must long have something to do of preparatory work, 
for ‘‘ preaching the Gospel to every creature” in that 
dark land. 

Tue Papacy 1x America.—In the United States 
the Papists have 6 archbishops, 26 bishops, 1,751 
priests, and 1,545 churches or houses of worship. 
They have 33 ecclesiastical seminaries, 45 literary 
institutions for young men, and 102 female acade- 
mies; 45 religious institutions for males, and 96 for 
females. They have also 108 charitable institutions. 
The adherents of the Papism in this country are sup- 
posed to be 2,096,300. 

Inp1an Russer Comss.—Mr. Goodyear, of New 
York city, has taken out a patent in England for 
manufacturing combs of India rubber combined with 
sulphur—vuleanized India rubber—resembling tor- 
toise shell, and submitting the same to heat. Now 
in our Patent-Office the Examiners are in the habit 
of acting the part of our judicial authorities; they 
refuse to grant patents like the above for a new ap- 
plication of well-known products. This is not right; 
for whenever a new and useful manufacture is pro- 
duced, it is held by our best judicial authorities pat- 
entable, and would be protected if tried at law. Let 
there be a reform in the decisions of our Patent- 
Office respecting new articles of manufacture. 


Guazine Parer.—The high glazing of paper, as 
stated in the Jury Report of the Great Exhibition, 
was first introduced about thirty-five years ago. On 
the introduction of steel-pens, there was an increased 
demand for smooth papers, and a desire to obtain 
the highest possible finish. The paper of our Amer- 
ican books seems to be very inferior to that of the 
English for writing upon. Our very best book paper 
is rough to write upon, and blots. 

Prive Suear-Tree.—A tree of the Sierras, which 





rises to the hight of four hundred feet, and is of 
immense diameter, exudes juice that when crystal- 
lized takes the name of pine sugar; it is almost as 
white as the best refined loaf sugar, and has a de- 
licious aromatic taste. 

Cotp Beprooms.—A person accustomed to undress 
in a room without a fire, and to seek repose in a cold 
bed, will not experience the least inconvenience even 
in the severest weather. The natural heat of his 
body will very speedily render him even more com- 
fortably warm than the individual who sleeps in a 
heated apartment, and in a bed artificially warmed, 
and who will be extremely liable to a sensation of 
chilliness as soon as the artificial heat is dissipated. 
But this is not all—the constitution of the former 
will be rendered more robust, and far less susceptible 
to the influence of atmospherical vicissitudes than 
that of the latter. 


Tue Eartn’s Internat Heat.—It is known as a 
fact in geology, that below the depth of thirty feet 
the earth becomes regularly warmer as we descend. 
On an average, the increase is at the rate of one de- 
gree of Fahrenheit for every fifth foot. At the bot- 
tom of the mines of Cornwall—a depth of one thou- 
sand, two hundred feet—the thermometer stands at 
eighty-eight, equal to high summer heat. At this 
rate, rocks and metals would be melted twenty miles 
below the surface; and down in the bowels of the 
earth, several hundred miles, the heat will be ten 
thousand times hotter than melted iron. Who is 
there that can wonder at earthquakes when all things 
rest on a molten sea of fire! 


To Purrry Warter.—Nine ounces of pure, fresh 
lime, dissolved in forty gallons of water, will purify 
five hundred and sixty gallons of hard water; the 
precipitate is chalk. It takes sixteen hours for the 
water to settle, and all the impurities to settle to the 
bottom of the vessel which contains the water. 


Appite-TreEs Kittep spy Potasn.—Medicines in 
excess become poisonous. The New England Farmer 
mentions the case of an orchard of one hundred and 
six thrifty Baldwins that were washed with a solution 
of a pound of potash in a gallon of water. The 
owner found in two days that he had killed the 
whole of his beautiful and valuable.trees. Soapsuds 
or ashes in water are strong enough. Guano is an 
excellent thing for trees, and salt is sometimes good; 


but it is one of the easiest things in the world to kill . 


trees with them in excess. 


Tue Vitat Port or tne Human System.—At a 
recent sitting of the French Academy of Sciences, it 
was demonstrated by a learned academician, from 
various careful experiments on the brains of animals, 
that the motive power of the respiratory mechanism, 
the vital point of the nervous system, is not bigger 
than the size of a pin’s head. Upon this tiny speck 
depends the life of the nerves, which is the life of 
the animal. Whatever portion of the nervous sys- 
tem remains attached to it lives, while that which is 
separated immediately dies. It is a singular fact, 
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that the greatest forces and powers in nature touch 
the domain of the invisible. 


Inp1AN MetHop or Measurine AttitupEs.—In 
order to ascertain the hight of an object, a peculiar 
method of measurement is in use among the Isthmus 
Indians. In measuring the hight of a tree, for in- 
stance, a man proceeds from its base to a point where, 
on turning the back toward it, and putting the head 
between the legs, he can just see the top; at the spot 
where he is able to dg this he makes a mark on the 
ground, and then paces the distance to the base of 
the tree: this distance is equal to the hight. 


Porries.—Dr. J. V. C. Smith, of Boston, says that 
immense crops of poppies are raised in Switzerland, 
not for the opium, but for the oil extracted from their 
seeds. This oil is beautifully transparent, exten- 
sively used in house painting, colorless as water, and 
when mixed with white lead leaves a beautiful sur- 
face that never becomes yellow. Now that lintseed 
oil is rising in price, and as much of our land is unfit 
for the cultivation of flax, he advises the attempt at 
cultivating the poppy here, which does very well 
even on poor, sandy soil. 


A Laree Mass or Inon.—It is said that the largest 
mass of iron ever manufactured in Great Britain is a 
hammered shaft lately completed at the extensive 
engine factory of Mr. Nevil, at Llanelly, in Wales. 
This piece of iron is sixteen inches in diameter, more 
than twelve feet in length, and weighs four tons. It 
is intended for a steam-engine of two hundred horse 
power. 


Tne Frencu Rartways.—The number of finished 
railways is twenty-seven—measuring in the aggregate 
2,803 miles. The receipts of these roads in 1851 were 
$20,002,912, and the receipts in 1852 were $24,735,938. 
This excess of nearly five millions of dollars in the 
receipts of the year 1852 over those of 1851 is to be at- 
tributed mostly to the completion or extension, dur- 
ing the year that has just closed, of several of the 
most important lines of railways radiating from the 
capital to the frontiers. 


Sea-Batuine in Paris.—A project is on foot in 
Paris which has for its object to give to the Parisians 
the refreshment of sea-bathing in the central part of 
the city. By the process of a hydraulic machine, 
placed on the still waters of Dieppe, the waters of 
the channel would be thrown into large pipes, which 
would carry it to Paris, and into a large basin placed 
in the center of the Park of Mouceaux. The expend- 
iture is calculated at five or six millions of francs. 
The railway company from Dieppe to Paris have 
granted the privilege of lgying the pipes all along 
the road, and the government has given to the under- 
taking the free use of the Park of Mouceaux. 

The benefits of sea-bathing consist as much in 
breathing the sea-air as rolling in the water. 


Spiers’ TorEap.—Austrian papers state that a 
merchant of Vienna has lately presented to the In- 
dustrial Union of that capital the details of a series 
of experiments made by him to manufacture spiders’ 
thread into woven tissues. The thread is wound on 
a real, and two dozen spiders produce in six minutes 
a beautiful and delicate thread, two thousand feet in 
length. The stuffs manufactured are spoken of as 








being far superior to those of silk in beauty and del- 
icacy of fabric. 

Boox-Prppiers In France.—The larger part of 
the books read by the country population of France 
is furnished them by colporteurs—book-peddlers as 
we would say. At the close of the reign of Louis 
Philippe there were three thousand colporteurs, dis- 
tributing yearly about nine millions of volumes 
throughout France. They were the agents of about 
three hundred employers, each one of whom under- 
took to furnish the reading matter for one of as many 
districts, into which they had divided the country. 


INFANTICIDE in InD1A.—The efforts commenced in 
1848 to suppress infanticide among the tribes of the 
Mynpury district, India, are meeting with some suc- 
cess. Among one tribe in this district not a female 
child could be found in 1848; now there are 1,488 from 
the age of one to seven years, and there is also a little 
daughter in the Rajah’s fort, a fact which has not 
been known to have occurred before for centuries. 


Mar or France.—A complete, minute, and exact 
map of France is about to be terminated after thirty- 
five years’ incessant labor, and at an expense of 
nearly $2,000,000. It is the grandest work of the 
kind ever undertaken. 


An Epitor Pensionep.—A pension of about five 
hundred dollars a year has béen granted to Mr. Jer- 
dan, editor of the Literary Gazette from its com- 
mencement in 1817 to the close of 1850, in considera- 
tion of his literary labors. 


Wetsn Universiry.—A very general movement 
has been commenced for the purpose of establishing 
a university in Wales, and a petition was drawn up 
to that effect at the last annual meeting of the Anglo~ 
Welsh clergy on St. David’s day. 


Hovse or Commons.—The following description of 
a sitting of the house of commons is given in a recent 
Jeuilleton by Mery, one of the most celebrated poets 
and one of the most amusing writers of modern 
France: ‘‘ Speeches are delivered in a psalm-singing 
tone; members sleep here and there, and every body 
yawns; the speaker does not use a bell, and no one is 
ever called to order; there is never any agitation on 
any of the benches; ennui rains in torrents; Whigs 
and Tories share among themselves badly baked bis- 
cuits; a good deal of Barclay and Perkins’s porter is 
drank; members go out every moment to swallow a 
basin of turtle soup; on their return they turn over 
collections of caricatures; ministers play at short 
whist in a corner; those who are not asleep read a 
romance of Dickens; speakers seem not to care about 
being listened to.” 

A New Kinp or Piterm’s Proeress.—What is 
called a new edition of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” has 
just been published in London, by Rev. E. Neale. It 
is very smartly got up, and the text is so altered as 
to inculeate Puseyism, and, indeed, to teach the very 
doctrines for which Bunyan was put in jail. There 
is a preface explaining how baptism, confirmation, 
and the communion have been introduced as lead- 
ing features of the Christian pilgrimage, and how it 
has been thought desirable to omit altogether such 
characters as Mr. Worldly Wiseman and Mr. Legal- 
ity. There is no mention of what, however, is the 




















fact, that for Pope and Pagan, Mohammedan and 
Pagan have been substituted. It appears question- 
able how far, in a merely literary point of view, such 
an adaptation and corruption of a standard work is 
admissible. It is very mean to plunder a work of 
Bunyan’s genius in orderato oppose his own views. 
Among other funny things, a second burden is made 
to grow upon poor Christian’s back. 


Meat-Roastine sy Gas.—Roasting meat by gas 
has been successfully tried in several large establish- 
ments in England. It is reported to be a very eco- 
nomical, convenient, and excellent mode of cooking. 


Spanish Armapa Oax.—The tables in the dining- 
room of the Westminster school, in London, are made 
of oak from the Spanish Armada. They are in good 
preservation, though full of little holes burnt into 
them by the boys, who, in this way, leave a record 
of their residence at the school. 


Frre-Damp.—The investigations in England into 
the causes of the frequent explosions of fire-damp in 
the coal-mines of that country have developed the 
fact, that the miners, while at work, are in the habit 
of lighting their pipes by sucking the flame through 
the wire gauze of the safety-lamp, by which impru- 
dence the dreadful explosions are often occasioned. 


CoINncIDENCES AND CoNNECTIONS OF THINGS.—T here 
are said to be about 3,000,000 of Sabbath school chil- 
dren, about 3,000,000 of legal voters, and about 
8,000,000 of slaves. If these 8,000,000 of children 
could be properly trained, we might hope to have 
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before long a majority of the 3,000,000 voters pre- 
pared to vote the fetters off from the 3,000,000 of 
slaves. 


SrmveuLar.—A recent and authentic census of the 
Sandwich Islands exhibits some startling facts. The 
present population of the seven islands forming the 
group is 80,641. The deaths during last year were 
7,948, while the births were only 1,478—an average 
of six deaths to one birth. The foreigners number 
only 1,787. This is an extraordinary state of things, 
and we doubt whether its parallel can be found in 
the history of the world. In the time of Captain 
Cook this people numbered 400,000—thus in seventy 
years they have decreased 320,000! In 1836 they 
numbered 108 ,579—decrease in seventeen years nearly 
| 28,000. At this rate of decrease, another generation 
will blot this people from the face of the earth! 





Tue Comet or 1856.—A comet will make its ap- 
pearance in 1856, whose period of revolution is three 
hundred years. It was seen in the years 104, 392, 

| 688, 975, 1264, and the last time in 1556. It is re- 
| markably brilliant. 

| Inrmet Pusrications 1v Encranp.—The Critic, 
an English literary publication, reports that the cat- 
alogue of Mr. Chapman, the London publisher of 
| Deistical works, consists of nearly one hundred pages, 
giving a list of books of rare ability, written to assail 
Christianity. To these, it remarks, must be added 
the Westminster Review, which has become the prop- 
erty of the same publisher. This is a sad picture. 











Farner Rerves, tHE Metnopist Crass-LEapER. 
By Edward Corderoy. New York: Carlton & Phil- 
lips. 1853.—This is a small 18mo. book of one hun- 
dred and sixty pages, giving a historical and bio- 
graphical account of Mr. William Reeves, who was 
for thirty-five years a class-leader in the Wesleyan 
Methodist Society, Lambeth, Eng. It has received 
high praise, not only from religious journals, but 
even the literary papers of Great Britain have given 
it decided and unqualified praise. The work is di- 
vided into fourteen chapters, in which these topics 
are discussed: Lambeth Chapel; Autobiography; 
Providential Guidance and Care; The Religion of 
Relatives Sought; Prayer Meetings and Strangers’ 
Friend Society; A Class-Leader Seeking Members; 
How he Led a Class; Leadership, continued; No 
Duty Neglected; Father Reeves and his Members; 
Religious Experience and Character; Last Experience 
and Death; His Funeral. Mr. Reeves was born De- 
cember 15, 1779; but during twenty-eight years of his 
life he knew and cared but little for religious matters. 
In 1808, however, he joined the Methodist Society, and 
about a month after obtained peace with God. He 
was now nearly thirty years of age, and yet was 
scarcely able to read. He wanted much to read the 
Bible, and he spread the book before'the Lord, and, 
praying for divine aid, he spelt out the words, and 
accomplished his wishes. Before his death, which 
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occurred suddenly by accident, November 1, 1852, 
more than two thousand people were gathered from 
“the wilderness and wild mountains of sin” into 
the peaceful fold of the great Shepherd. We will 
not mar the work by any effort to extract from it. 
It must be read continuously to be appreciated. We 
thank the Tract Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church for getting out the work, and for selling it so 
low—only eighteen cents. Friends, purchase, peruse, 
pray over, and perform the duties inculcated in the 
life of Father Reeves, the class-leader of Lambeth. 

PRESENT To MY CuRISTIAN FriEenpD; or, Entire De- 
votion to God. By Mrs. P. Palmer. New York: 
Published for the Author.—This invaluable little work 
has reached its sixteenth thousand. The present edi- 
tion contains nearly double as much matter as the 
earlier editions. With this large addition of new 
matter, Mrs. Palmer tells us there is the addition of 
no new doctrines. Every thing absolutely important 
in religion is as old as the Bible, and there is, there- 
fore, no attempt to set forth any new phases in pi- 
ety, or to develop new and untrodden ground, other 
than what the word of God clearly presents to the 
aspiring gaze of the Christian. So widely is the 
beloved author of this little volume known, that any 
words of explanation or recommendation would be 
superfluous. The work can be had" through the 
Book-Room. 
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A Peer at Numper Five. By H. Trusta, author | 


of Sunny Side, etc. Boston: Phillips, Sampeon & 
Co. 1858.—The word “ Trusta,” as the reader may 
know, is not the real name of the author of this 
work, whose recent death is widely lamented by the 
religious community, and especially by the Presby- 
terian and Congregational branches of the Christian 
Church. Her name was Phelps, and her husband is 
the well-known Professor at the Theological Sem- 
inary, Andover, Mass. Number Five is a narrative 
of the experiences, the lights and shades of a young 
city clergyman. The work breathes a spirit of almost 
magic from the first to the last page. It has done 
our soul good in its perusal; and we commend to 
those who would have a faithful daguerreotype of a 
city preacher’s trials and enjoyments, his ‘ups and 
downs,” his joys and sorrows, to possess themselves 
at once of “‘ A Peep at Number Five.” 


GENESIS AND GEoLoGy; or, an Investigation into the 
Reconciliation of the Modern Doctrines of Geology with 
the Declarations of Scripture. By Dennis Crofton, 
B. A. With an Introduction, by Edward Hitchcock, 
D. D., LL. D. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co.— 
This is a small duodecimo volume of one hundred 
pages, but it discusses topics of momentous interest. 
Dr. Chalmers, J. Pye Smith, Harris, Buckland, Silli- 
man, Sedgwick, and Whewell, have shown great 
skill in the examination of the Biblical questions 
connected with geology; but none of them have en- 
tered so vigorously or so fully into the argument as 
Mr. Crofton. Mr. Crofton has opened a track which 
may be followed by students of the Bible, in the 
examination of parallel passages, afid thus in time 
may we hope to see the full and exact force of Scrip- 
ture on these subjects brought out. His course of 
argument is eminently adapted to satisfy the careful 
reader that there is no collision between Genesis and 
geology. He is altogether the master of his subject, 
and writes with such candor that even if his conclu- 
sions do not seem satisfactory to all, such readers will 
be saved at least from irritation and disgust. 


Rexicious Lectures on PecuLt1aR PHENOMENA IN 
tne Four Srasons. By Edward Hitchcock, D. D., 
IL. D. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 1858.— 
These lectures were originally delivered in 1845, 1847, 
1848, 1849, to the students in Amherst College, of 
which Dr. Hitchcock is President. They discuss, 
first, the Resurrection of Spring;‘second, the Tri- 
umphal Arch of Summer; third, the Euthanasia of 
Autumn; and fourth, the Coronation of Winter. In 
the course of the first lecture the author maintains, 
that sameness of chemical composition and specific 
peculiarity of form and structure constitute a ground 
of bodily identity in this world, and, therefore, that 
they may do the same between our present and future 
bodies. The position, however, is not maintained, 
nor even advanced, that the future body will have 
actually the same chemical composition and pecu- 
liarity of form as our present bodies. It is merely 
attempted to be shown by Dr. Hitchcock that such 
an identity is possible, nay, credible, in order to mect 
the famous objection to the resurrection of the body 
by infidels, which is grounded on the fact that the 
particles of our present bodies can never be reunited 
in the resurrection. And on this supposition, our 





bodies need not have a single particle in common in 
order to identity, just as is probably the case some- 
times between our bodies in infancy and old age. 

New Yorx; a Historical Sketch of the Rise and 
Progress of the Metropolitan City of America. By a 
New Yorker. With Illustrations. New York: Carl- 
ton & Phillips. 1853.—We have in this volume fif- 
teen chapters, with the several heads of Discovery 
and Early Occupation; New Amsterdam; New York 
an English Province; Internal Affairs of the Town; 
Condition and Progress; New York during the Rev- 
olution; After the War; In the Nineteenth Century; 
At the Present Time; Water-Works, Light; Public 
Buildings, Churches, Charities; Education; Environs 
of New York; The People of New York; and the 
Future of New York. A dozen engravings are scat- 
tered through the book, illustrative of the City Hall, 
New Amsterdam, Dutch Costumes, Plan of the City 
in 1695 and 1763, The “ Sail-Loft,” John-Street Meth- 
odist Church, New York Crystal Palace, High Bridge, 
Orphan Asylum, and Free Academy. It is so sec- 
tionized as to be readily understood in its topics, and 
thus made easy of reading in part or in whole. New 
York is now about two hundred and forty years old, 
and contains a population of nearly six hundred 
thousand. By the year 1900 the writer thinks it 
will be between four and five millions. Speaking of 
the future character of the city, or, rather, the char- 
acter of the future city, the volume winds up its last 
paragraph but one in these words: 

“Tt is now no unusual thing for people to reside 
three, four, or five miles from their places of busi- 
ness, and things are arranging themselves to suit this 
state of affairs. Means of conveyance at minimum 
expenses, both of time and money, are coming into 
extensive use, by which the regions round about the 
city, as far as ten miles from the center of business, 
are brought into such intimate union with the city 
itself as to render them suitable and even economical 
places of residence for those who spend their hours 
of business in the densest part of the town. These 
facilities for traveling short distances outward and 
inward are already producing marked effects on the 
suburbs of New York; and if its population shall 
continue to increase as it has done, there can be 
no doubt that yet greater proportional effects will 
be produced. Fifty years hence a city of cottages 
with gardens, and villas with parks and pleasure- 
grounds, and clusters of dwellings among cultivated 
fields and miniature groves, will cover a circular area 
of fifty miles diameter, centering at the present site 
of the City Hall.” 

Vorcrs From THE S1rENnT Lanp; or, Leaves of Cun- 
solation for the Afflicted. By Mrs. H. Dwight Wil- 
liams. Boston: John P. Jewett; Cleveland: Jewett, 
Proctor & Worthington. 1853.—This is a duodecimo 
volume of two hundred and seventy-four pages, and 
consists of some one hundred and seventy-five short 
articles, adapted to the mind in a state of bereave- 
ment and affliction. They are selected from the best 
of the English and American prose and poetic writers. 
‘“‘ These ‘ Voices from the Silent Land,’” says the au- 
thor, “‘ have been collected in the freshness of a very 
deep affliction, and are completed before its daily- 
gushing anguish had passed away.” On sale by 
Truman & Spofford, Main above Third-street. 
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Tae Lonpon QuartERty Review, for April, has 
articles on Scrope’s Historpof Castle Combe, Human 
Hair, The Old Countess of Desmond, Hungarian 
Campaigns, Search for Sir John Franklin, Bucking- 
ham Papers, Apsley House, The Two Systems at 
Pentonville, and Maurel on the Duke of Wellington. 
That on the Human Hair is one of very decided 
interest, and will prove acceptable to all classes of 
readers. Speaking of perukes, or, as they would be 
termed in vulgar language, pig-tails, the reviewer 
has this paragraph in regard to the labor bestowed 
on the hair in the way of powdering and keeping 
it nice: 

‘“‘ The trouble given to the military by the old mode 
of powdering the hair and dressing the tail was im- 
mense, and it often led to the most ludicrous scenes. 
The author of the ‘Costume of the British Soldier’ 
relates that on one occasion, in a glorious dependency 
of ours, a field-day being ordered, and there not be- 
ing sufficient barbers in the garrison to attend all the 
officers in the morning, the juniors must needs have 
their heads punctiliously dressed over night, and, 
to preserve their artistic arrangement, pomatumed, 
powdered, curled, and clubbed, these poor wretches 
were forced to sleep as well as they could on their 
faces! Such was the rigidity with which certain 
modes were enforced in the army about this pcriod 
that there was kept in the adjutant’s office of each 
regiment a pattern of the correct curls, to which the 
barber could refer.” 


Tue Westminster Review, for April, exhibits its 
characteristic venom and dislike of religion by two 
long articles, the one entitled Early Christianity—its 
Creed and Heresies; and the other Iconoclasm in 
German Philosophy. The paper on the Educational 
Institutions of the United States is sensibly written, 
and will pay the American reader even for the trouble 
of a perusal. The article on the Cotemporary Lit- 
erature of France reviews a book of travels by Dr. 
Yvan, who resided six months in the Eastern Archi- 
pelago as physician to the Scientific Mission sent by 
France to China. We quote the following item about 
the phosphorescence of the ocean: 

“The phosphorescence of the sea is caused solely 
by the mollusks swimming in the water, and more 
especially by microscopic mollusks; so that there is 
not a single drop of water in this vast ocean, the 
waves of which twice encircle our globe, which does 
not contain thousands of animated beings endowed 
with phosphorescent qualities! 

‘“‘ Every time I threw a net into the water, I with- 
drew it full of biphores, beroes, and meduse. In 
one single drop, I discovered myriads of small beings 
moving rapidly about, and at every contraction of 
these animalcula the emission of light became more 
intense; so that it may be supposed that their mus- 
cular movements develop certain electric properties, 
of which the action is extremely visible. Besides, it 
is so with the larger ones. I had placed in a glass 
vase some gigantic biphores; I saw them alternately 
rise and fall in the water, and all their movements 
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were accompanied by a jet of fire, which increased 
the luminous intensity of the liquid fourfold.” 


Tue Ecrxctic MaGazinz or Foreign LitERATURE, 
Jor May, is embellished by one of Sartain’s pictures, 
called the Spanish Mother and her Child. It does 
not suit our fancy. The articles, however, of which 
there are fifteen, are of a very readable and instruct- 
ive character. That from Bentley’s Miscellany on 
the Crown Matrimonial of France is alive with inter- 
est, and has already been widely published in the 
newspapers. The following item from it has possibly 
been seen before by the reader, and yet its importance 
will justify our giving it here: 

“Out of sixty-seven royal and imperial consorts, 
there are but thirteen on whose names there is no 
dark stain of sorrow orof sin. Of the others, eleven 
were divorced; two died by the executioner; nine 
died very young; seven were soon widowed; three 
were cruelly traduced; three were exiles; thirteen 
were bad in different degrees of evil; the prisoners 
and the heart-broken make up the remainder. All 
those who were buried at St. Denis—about twenty in 
number—were denied the rest of the grave; their 
tombs were broken, their coffins opened, their re- 
mains exposed to the insults of a revolutionized pop- 
ulace, and then flung into a trench, and covered with 
quick-lime.” 

The article translated from the Revue des deux 
Mondes, and entitled My First Impressions in Amer- 
ica, is an oddity inits way. Nevertheless, it has some 
first-class paragraphs. Here is a notice of Lowell, 
Mass.: 

“Some miles from Boston is the little city of 
Lowell, celebrated for its factories, and, more than 
all, for the morality and intellectual culture of the 
operatives. Lowell, built in 1821, contains now more 
than thirty thousand people. The girls employed in 
the mills number nine thousand, and the men four 
thousand, which is nearly half the population. The 
principal articles of manufacture are the printing, 
dyeing, and fabrication of cotton stuffs. Seventeen 
miles of cloth are turned out every hour, aspeed equal- 
ing thatof the railway. The most interesting of these 
works is carpet-weaving. It can well be imagined 
what a difficult thing it is to combine such a variety 
of colors, with such intricacies of drawing and de- 
sign; these obstacles were surmounted, not by an 
Englishman, but by an American. 

“ The factory girls have an air of distinction that 
I did not look for. Many of those whom I have seen 
standing or sitting at their trades remind me of the 
calm dignity of the Roman ladies. I shall not again 
refer to all that has been told me of the exemplary 
conduct and bearing of these girls, of the houses 
where they board, and where each one is carefully 
guarded by the point of honor in all.” 

Tue Livine Ace, New Series, No. 7, has an article 
from Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal on the Revival 
of Anointing. The pith of it seems to be, that in 
certain of the manufacturing districts of England 
where woolen factories prevail consumpfion is almost 
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unknown, and that where people come daily in con- 
tact with oil or greasy matter they are comparatively 
exempt from the disease. This it is stated is the 
opinion of the distinguished Professor Simpson, of 
Edinburgh. It is argued that among the ancient 
Greeks and Romans the anointing of the body, the 
head and the arms especially, was common, and that 
pulmonary diseases were rare. It is also shown that 
even in the same towns, where there are both woolen 
and cotton factories, the operatives in the woolen 
factories are wholly exempt from lung complaints, 
while nothing is more common than deaths from 
consumption in the cotton factories. Cod-liver oil 
receives a compliment, and yet not in a manner 
which would preclude one from saying that other 
oils would also be good for consumptives. The writer 
thinks that one might do well, if consumptively in- 
clined, in bathing the body with some sort of oil on 
going to bed, and then wearing a heavy night-shirt 
so as to save the bed-clothes from contamination. 
We give this analysis of the paper, not as indorsing 
its views, but as suggesting the propriety of an exam- 
ination of the points discussed. 


Tue IxiustratED Macazine or ART improves 
upon each number. Besides its engravings, which 
are profuse and elegant, its literary matter is of a 
high and very select character. One of the earlier 
numbers of the work, in speaking of certain of the 
social habits of the natives of Peru, gave an account 
of the coca plant, the leaves of which, being dried 
and bruised, and then steeped as a liquid, or chewed 
without steeping, cause an intoxication similar to 
that produced by opium. In fact, the effects on the 
system and the control which the drug exercises over 


the whole physical man are described as being of the 

most horrible character. Once a coca drunkard, and 
a man’s case is far more hopeless than when once he 
gets to loving brandy or whisky. The Illustrated 
Magazine is published monthly, at twenty-five cents 
a number, or three dcllars per annum, by Alexander 
Montgomery, New York. ” 

Tue Porutar Epvucator, Volume J, No. 1, is a 
novelty in its way. It has its departments of lan- 
guage, natural history, mathematics, physical science, 
fine arts, history, philosophy, etc., and is not so 
much, we should judge, intended as a reading work 
as an instructor of those who wish of themselves to 
become educated or scientific men and women. It 
began its existence with the month of May; each 
number having forty-four pages, and the subscription 
price being one dollar and fifty cents per year. Ad- 
dress A. Montgomery, 17 Spruce-street, New York. 

Tue AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ScIENCE AND ARTs, 
Jor May, has, among other of its articles, a paper by 
W. A. Norton on Ericsson’s OMoric Engine. Mr. 
Norton’s view of the Ericsson is very favorable. He 
goes so far as to say, that it is within the bounds of 
possibility for caloric ships soon to compete in speed 
with the celebrated steam vessels of the Collins line. 
The editor of the Scientific American, as the reader 
may know, takes a stand decidedly opposite to Mr. 
| Norton. Our own opinion is, that the public will 
| have to wait some time yet before they can fully un- 
| derstand the merits of the case. Another article 
| on the Construction of Buildings with Reference to 
Sound has many and most valuable suggestions in it. 
Mr. Post, Third-street, Cincinnati, is agent for the 
work, and will supply those who may desire it. 
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Tue Szason.—We write our present Table, reader, 
in the midst of city walls and city heat. Perchance 
you may read it reposing on a timothy or clover bed 
beneath the shade of some friendly and venerable 
tree. Great is the contrast between summer city life 
and summer life in the country; and foolish, indeed, 
is the man who would wish to exchange the latter for 
the former. While we write we bethink ourself of 
the days when we were a boy, a member of the first 
spelling-class in the old brown school-house, which 
stood a little aside from the public road, and was 
snugly esconced in a cluster of rural beech-trees. On 
the long summer days, when overcome with dullness 
and study, we wished ourself and our books in the 
middle of a noisy little creek that went dancing along 
through the woods and meadows adjacent. And then 
when Saturday—triumphant holiday—came along, 
with its release from sitting on high benches and 
repeating long lessons, our heart beat a merry tune, 
indeed. Forth we sauntered into the woods, or crept 
along the shady parts of vast wild plum patches, 
where we would knock down the green plums, and 
make fun for ourself by throwing them at some old 


stump as a mark, or at the head and shoulders of | 
some one of our companions whom we wished to see | 


$ Gable. 


| dance with vigorous activity. But these days of 
boyhood, of chasing rabbits and catching fish with 
a pin-hook, are gone, and nothing but the memory 
of their joys is left us. Glorious be that memory, 
and forever green in our hearts! We love to look to 
the dim days of the past as we struggle along against 
the cares of manhood, and we love to have within 
the assurance that at one period at least of our being 
we could fling care to the winds. Ye who live in the 
sweet air and amid the green fields of the country, be 
thankful for your lot. Remember that you may 
have a glow of health and a bound of spirits which 
thousands upon thousands who are imprisoned in the 
city can never enjoy. 

Heattu.—English ladies, as it is generally con- 
ceded, have much better health than American ones, 
and the reason assigned is that the former take much 
more outdoor exercise than the latter. A woman of 
rank in Britain thinks nothing of a four-mile morn- 
ing’s walk, and some of the middling classes can and 
do walk ten miles without thinking it a feat. Not so 
in the United States; and hence has arisen the belief 
that outdoor exercise and walking are the chief causes 
of the difference in health between the females of 
the two countries. We will not stop now to discuss 
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the matter in detail; but must tell-th@ reader that 
Mrs. Jane Swisshelm, in h¢x Letters 
takes this view of the anbjext; “I 
stand,” says she, “before ajereap tapting fire, and 
cook, till I thought their, brajus werd as’ well stewed 
as the chickens; and they would get so used to it 
that they would” make no attempt to shield their 
heads from heat. Nay, they would sit down in 
the evening bake their faces by the hour; and 
this is one gf the reasons why American women grow 
old, Wither , and wrinkled fifteen years before their 
time. People in this country live too well, and eat 
po muéh het bread and meat. Thousands ‘of beau- 
tiful country girls make old, sallow-faced women of 
lves before they are thirty by drinking coffee, 
smoking tobacco, and eating their hot biscuits and 
bread. I do not know what my reader thinks about 
it, but I think it is about as much a sin for women to 
get old, brown, withered faces by eating too much, as 
it is for men to get red noses by drinking too much.” 
This is pretty sevqage talk; but as it comes ffom a 
woman, and is addressed to women, it is perhaps 
well enough now and then to let our friends know 
what they think and occasionally say of each other. 
We see also, in a late work issued by Dr. Alcott on 
the laws of life and health, that he even agrees, or, 
rather, goes further than Mrs. Editress Swisshelm 
in condemning hot coffee, hot, greasy bread, and 
strong pickles, as a diet for American youth, and 
especially for American young ladies. The excuse of 
many that “I have used and still use such and such 
articles of diet, and they don’t Lurt me,” is only an 
excuse, and weighs no more against a well-arranged 
and shealthful diet than a feather does against a 
cannon-ball. The drunkard and the opium-eater 
are each persuaded that their small and occasional 
indulgences do them no harm, and yet as certainly 
as water-drops wear away, though insensibly, the 
particles of the rock, even so do these seemingly 
harmless irregularities derange and wear out the 
delicate machinery of the human system. 

A Bacuetor’s Oprnion.—So entirely in keeping 
with the foregoing is the following from a much- 
respected bachelor friend, who ought to have been 
married years ago, that we give it without amend- 
ment or abridgment: “I am a constant reader of 
your periodical, and I confess to something of solid 
satisfaction in the perusal of its pages. It has some 
writers whose pens manufacture about as graceful 
sentences as can be found elsewhere. The senti- 
ments, too, ineulcated by your contributors generally 
are not exceptionable; though I confess to the opinion 
that 1 would like to see an occasionally very prac- 
tical paper, say one on how to make bread, another 
on how to keep a cupboard in good style, and a third 
on how to have the kitchen and the parlor look or- 
derly and inviting. Pardon my bluntness of speech. 
I am what Dr. Somebody would call a downright 
utilitarian. I go in for clean table-cloths and well- 
raised and properly-baked bread—not your clammy, 
sticky, doughy, lead-heavy stuff, that is put into the 
oven when half-raised or over-raised, and baked just 
enough to spoil it. Such stuff in my view is no bet- 
ter to eat than so much putty. Ido not know but 
what I will think of getting married if I can only 
find a first-class bread-maker or kitchen-keeper; for 


| parte of his body and soul in ‘motion. 





as to those drawling concerns whom I sometimes 
meet, who lounge about reading novels, lisping about 
the fashions and gentility, thumping and banging 
away at some poor hired piano, I can’t bear them; 
no, Mr. Editor, I can’t, and I will not have such a 
woman for my wife. Certain mothers, as you may 
know, will often cook, and sweep, and wash, and 
scour, and sweat, buy meat and carry home market- | 
ing, drum up boarders, and do a hundred other - 
things, while their daughters are working over some 
lace with their soft white hands, or are walking the 
streets in flounces and satins.” We think our bach- 
elor friend is worthy of being furnished with well- 
baked bread. The human constitution demands it, 
and specially the infirmities of his stomach. 

Tue Brmat Partry.—On the oceasion of the great 
Norwalk railway disaster there was on board one of 
the passenger cars a newly-married couple, who were 
on their way to visit some of their friends in New 
England. Both were killed almost instantly. The 
bride was soon found, with life extinct; but it was 
some time before the husband was recognized. He, 
too, was quite dead. Side by side, in one coffin, the 
two whose hearts but a few hours previous were 
beating joyously were now sleeping the dull and 
dreamless sleep of death, to which in this world 
no waking comes. Life, O life, how frail art thou! 

** The busy tribes of flesh and blood, 
With all their cares and fears, 
Are carried downward by the flood, 
. And lost in foll’wing years.” 

Reaping Sermons.—The Repository is hardly the 
place to discuss the topic suggested by one of our 
correspondents who favors written pulpit discourses. 
Better select some weekly newspaper, brother, for 
your article. This much about reading sermons, 
however, let the editor say. A distinguished physi- 
ologist gives it as his opinion, after the most careful 
examination, that those ministers who read sermons 
are altogether more liable to bronchitis and lung and 
throat complaints than those who extemporize or 
who preach off-hand. Among the reasons assigned 
for this is one to the effect, that a man who reads 
usually does so in a sort of monotone, inclines stead- 
ily forward, and is not in danger of being warmed 
up with his topic; while the man who preaches 
without manuscript greatly varies his tones of voice 
and his style of gesticulation, stands with head and 
shoulders back, and keeps not one* part, but all the 
The idea is 
not altogether new to us, but as it may be to some of 
our readers, we throw it out gratis, for such to reflect 
upon in their hours of leisure. 

MiscetLany.—Our engravings must speak for them- 
selves. Both are rather of a rural cast, and will 
awake associations of a pleasant character in the 
hearts of thousands of our readers. The dog and 
the child appear to be on satisfactory terms of friend- 
ship, as is evidenced by the great freedom with which 
he thrusts his big head and nose into the child’s bas- 
ket. Our talk with correspondents is unexpectedly 


| cut off this month, we having given the printer 


almost all that was needed before we thought of 
taking our usual review of the stock of new articles 
sent in. We trust our friends will be patient, as 
justice shall be done to them. 
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